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NEW AND RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 








o . om 
France in the American Revolution 
r ~ "TANTO An admirably written and authoritative account of the important 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. part France played in the American Revolution Ambassador 
Jusserand, who writes the introduction, says: “As for the work itself, it is so full of interest, the facts are so 
clearly put before the reader and with such conspicuous honesty and impartiality, that I cannot doubt of its su: 
cess.” $2.00 net, postpaid $2.15. 


. os 
Palestine and Its Transformation 
~ baa bh mT rT A scientific study of the geographical fe es 0 e oly 
me ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON. [54 chewing the important part changes cf climate hans 
played in fostering or retarding civilization. Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.15 
. 
John La Farge. A Memoir 
An intimate smoir and study of the great painter by ; ‘ie of enty 
By ROYAL CORTISSOZ. pod senting. cnnedt wag teow fac ate aad Seediinitioss amas ~ eg ri 
thor by La Farge himself. Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.15 
ife of iet Beecher S 
The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
rT y y : T An absorbing centenar biograpl ri one of the greats 
By HER SON AND GRAN DSON. por we pao lle ncingy fh, mB of Manon’ 
with the fascination of fiction. Jllustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 
The World of Dreams 
- ~ This scholarly, instructive, and yet antertaining book discusses the peculiar 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. ities and curiosities of the world of dreams which everybody has won 
dered at. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.12. 






















. 
Across South America 
: NT An interesting account of a trip from Buenos Ayres to Lima by train and 
By HIRAM BINGHAM. mule-back, with information regarding the topography, institutions, political 
situation, and frade possibilities of South America. With numerous illustrations. $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.71. 
oe 
The Ideal Italian Tour 
y A delightful companion and guide for the prospective travelle: 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN. to this fascinating country. By the author of “In the Foot 
prints of Heine.” Illustrated. Pocket size, leather binding. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.56 
” - 
A Year in a Coal Mine 
7 A timely volume, being the actual experiences of a college graduate study- 
By JOSEPH HUSBAN D. ing the conditions of a coal-mine in [llinois. Mr. Husband was a witness 


of strikes, fires, explosions, and numerous other interesting events. With portrait. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.18 


The Winter Queen 


B MARIE HAY “In reading this pathetic and tragic life of Elizabeth, granddaughter of Mary of Scots, 
y * and Queen of Bohemia for a winter, we not only find a sort of epitome of all the Stu 




























arts, but a modern woman who lives and suffers, fascinates, and sacrifices . . . The author has put far more 
life, audacity, and truth into these people dug out of dusty archives than is .o be found in many of the best of mod- 
ern novels.”—Gertrude Atherton in North American Review. Jilustrated, $4.00 net. Postpaid, $4.20. 
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COURS DE VACANCES DE FRANCAIS MODERNE 


15 JUILLET—27 AOUT 1911 
Pour recevoir le programme détaillé s’adresser au Secrétariat de l'Université. 





Sunimer Session 
@Ouren's University ; 


KINGSTON, CANADA 
JULY 3rd to AUGUST 1tith 
Latin, French, German, Physics 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany 
Animal Biology, Public apeshins. 


Cool lake breezes, clear blue sky, low qune of living. 
Excursions—Thousand Islands, Bay of Quinte, 
Rideau Lakes. No entrance examination. 
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MUNICH 


PENSION WALTENBERG, Hess Str. 
Galleries, Best train connection. 
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UTORING in Cambridge for admission 
to College. Entire charge of boys throughout 
Summer tn the country. Successful experience. 
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CICERO’S CATO MAIOR 
DE SENECTUTE 


Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, 
Professor of Latin in Bucknell University 


75 cents 
This is a revised and enlarged 
edition, with a full vocabulary, to 
adapt it to the needs of secondary 
schools. 
Further 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square New York City 


details on request. 











THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


offers interesting and valuable edi- 
torial material, together with at- 
tractiveness in mechanical finish. The 
plays recently added to the series are: 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

TWELFTH NIGHT 

KING LEAR 

Each volume, 50 centa. 


GINN & COMPANY, 29 Beacon St., Boston 








Just Published. 


A Latin Grammar 


By H. E. BurTON, Ph.D. Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth College. 90 cents. 

A book that fills a genuine need because, 
while clear and simple enough fer the be- 
ginner, it is also sufficiently thorough and 
scholarly for the college student. The only 
grammar that adequately meets both needs. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





Boston 














PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, 

Late Lecturer on International Law at the Royal 
Naval War College; sometime Professor in 
the University of Chicago. 

The fourth edition of this authoritative work. 

revised and rewritten, is now ready. 


Cloth. 750 pages. $3.00. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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SOME WORTH WHILE SPRING BOOKS 








NEVIN O. WINTER’S ccecount of 


Argentina and Her People of To-day 


In the Series of the Latin American Republics Uniform 
with “Mexico and Her People of To-day,” etc. 


A distinctly readable account and adequate descrip- 
tion of a country and people not well known to the ma- 
jority of readers. Jilustrated, in a bor, $3.00. 


Old Country Inns of England 


By Henry P. Maskell and Edward W.Gregory 
“One cordially recommends ‘Old Country Inns of 
England.’ The book abounds in odd and quaint details 
and anecdotes. The style is direct, unaffected and not 

impeded by mere verbiage.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Cloth, Illustrated, in a bor, $3.00. 


JANE FELTON SAMPSON’S 


Abroad with the Fletchers 


A bright and chatty volume of travel through sun- 
ny Italy, picturesque Switzerland, quaint Holland and 
Germany, etc., etc. Well illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


Cloth, 12mo, Bored; net $1.60. 

















Published 
by 


L. C. PACE & 















CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL’S 


Jascinating animal book 


Under the Roof of the Jungle 


“A detailed and remarkable account of the wild 
jungle region and its strange inhabitants. With sixty 
full-page plates, in color and black and white, from 
drawings done on the spot by the author.”—Boston 
Herald, Cloth 12mo. Decorative jacket, net $2.00 


A Soldier of Valley Forge 


By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of ‘An 
Enemy of the King,” “Philip Winwood,” ete., 
and G. E. Theodore Roberts, author of ‘4 
Captain of Raleigh's,” “A Cavalier of Virginia,” 

etc. 

A stirring romance of the Revolution, spirited and 

entertaining With frontispiece in color by Frank T 

Merrit. Decorative jacket, $1.50. 


| G. E. THEODORE ROBERTS'S wow nove! 


A Captain of Raleigh’s 


“A typical Roberts romance—dashing and 
brisk. A capital yarn.” Cloth, 12mo. Ilius- 
trated, decorative jacket, net $1.25. 














COMPANY ™ boston * 











William Lloyd Garrison 


The Story of his Life, told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


“A masterpiece of modern historical bi- 
vgraphy. To call the work a mine of 


F OODS AND THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS 





information would be to cdnvey a fa!se im- 





pression; it is rather a well-arranged li- 
brary in which attendant hands are always 
present to point the way to the exact thing 
wanted. Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as in- 
teresting as a romance.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; 
and the service done to our national history 
is as great as that to a father’s memory. 
Its one eminent trait, however, is its jus- 
tice."—Atlantic Monthly. 


Second Edition, 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete 


The Origin, Manufacture and Composition of Food Products, Detection 
of Common Adulterations. Food Standards. 


By HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. | (icc rctniion De. 


There is no other man better qualified to write on the subject or who has 
had the extensive experience of Dr. Wiley. 


Synopsis of Contents—/ntroduction.—-Meats.—Poultry and Game Birds. 
-Fish Foods.—Milk and Milk Products.—Ccreal Foods.—Infants and Invalids’ 
Foods.—Vegetables, Fruits, Spices, Nuts, etc.—Sugar and Honey.—Detection 
of Common Adulterations.—Food Standards.—Indez. 


11 Colored Plates and 87 Other Illustrations. Octavo; 641 
pages. Cloth, 4.00 net. 





without this work.”—Atlanta Constitution. 





*.*For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York. 


Orders may be sent to any bookselicr; or upon receipt of price we 
will forward to any address, postage or erpress charges prepaid. The book 
will be found on sale at The Baker & Taylor Co., 83 East 17th Street; 
———_—_—_———_—- Wm. R. Jenkins Co., 851 Sircth Avenue; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 West 
25th Street, and G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2, 4 and 6 West 45th Street, 





BOSTON AND NEW YORK 








P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, p}i7{$u?Puix 











THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN 
INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


LIBRARY RESEARCH “A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN’S new book. | .,°°;TC2es made in Boston and Harvard Iipre- China under the Empress Dowager 


Ancient and modern 


$1.50 net; poatpaid, $1.60. revision of manuscripts, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON MISS M. H 





BUCKINGHAM, 
96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


languages. Translation 
ete With 30 Illustrations and a map Large Svo 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net 
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Among Important New Macmillan Books 


NEW NOVELS 
Gustav Frenssen’s Klaus Hinrich Baas 


There is wonderful vigor and sincerity in these pages; as the Boston Transcript says: 
“we who read see the struggle and feel the strength of the man growing.” 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s The Colonel’s Story 
“It has a charm peculiar to its Virginian setting, but it has also the charms of humor 
and tenderness.” 


Mrs. Hubert Barclay’s Trevor Lordship 
An unusual story fall of charm for those who are sensitive to delicate shades of emo- 
tion and to the hidden beauties of life. 


Richard W. Child’s Jim Hands 


One of the best of recent novels, strikingly original, full of that mixture of kindliness 
and humor which makes life worth living and fiction worth reading. 


Jack London’s Adventure 
“Rapidly shifting exciting incidents, in scenes fascinatingly novel and vividly real, 
fill the novel with uncommon interest.” 


F. Marion Crawford's Wandering Ghosts 


There is something uncanny in the idea of adding to the long shelf of Mr. Crawford’s 
novels now a book so creepily ghostly. But you will miss unique evidence of his literary 
power if you don't. 


Hamilton Drummond’s The Justice of the King 


“A tale of many sensations and much mystery, ending delightfully.”—Times. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s Neighbors Unknown 


“Few stories about animals have as strong a power to interest and entertain or carry 
as deep a conviction of their truth and reasonableness.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon’s While Caroline Was Growing 


Caroline has “none of the narrowness of a specialist,” as Mr. Chesterton says of chil- 
dren who, like her, “ask all the questions that there are and some that there aren't.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS OF VARIED INTEREST 
E. R. A. Seligman’s The Income Tax 


“One of the greatest productions in the realm of public finance, this volume is worth 
the serious perusal of every student and every business man.”—United Banker. 


Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor’s The Medieval Mind 
An illuminating presentetion from original sources of emotional and intellectual life in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. By the author of “Ancient Ideals.” 


Mrs. Alfred Ely’s The Practical Flower Garden 
By the author of “A Woman's Hardy Garden” and “Another Hardy Garden Book.” 
Among the special charms of the volume are its chapters on caring for trees, shrubs, 
and lawns, and on the possibilities of “the wild garden.” 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini 
A new complete unexpurgated edition of Cellini’s memoirs by R. H. H. Cust, contain- 
ing fine reproductions of his masterpieces. 


The Letters of Richard Henry Lee 
A valuable series of letters, collected and edited by James Curtis Ballagh, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Avsociate Professor of American history in the Johns Hopkins University. Vol. I. 


Dr. W. C. Bagley’s Craftsmanship in Teaching 
By the Director of the School of Education, University of Illinois. Author of “The Edu- 
cative Process, and “Classroom Management.” 


The Book of Love Introduction by Madison Cawein 
An addition to The Friendly Library, containing bits of the best literature concerned 
with life's greatest emotion. 

Molly Elliot Seawell’s The Ladies’ Battle 
A contribution which Is already arousing lively interest to the fight over “votes for 


women.” 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth, $1.50 


$1.20 net; 
by mail $1.30 


Decorated cloth, 
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Cloth, $1.25 net; | 
by mail $1.37 


Colored frontis- 
piece, $1.20 net; 
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Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50 


NOW READY 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 
net; by mail $3.20 


In 2 8vo volumes, 
$5.00 net; 
carriage extra 


Cloth, 8 plates in 
color and other 
illustrations. 
2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.15 


Illua., two vols., 
$9.00 net; 
carriage extra 


Price o} the vol- 
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ca that his argumentative powers or his 


The Week gifts of persuasion had brought the 


Democratic legislators around to voting 
Continuing their prompt and efficient 

carrying out of their legislative pro- 
gramme, the House Democrats have 
passed the bill providing for publicity 
of campaign expenditures. The only 
difference between it and the law now 
in force is that publication must be 
made before as well as after elections. 
This might seem an unimportant dis- 
tinction if we did not remember how 
our greatest authority on political mor- '"& Spent a large sum of money to pro- 
als-has treated the matter. In 1908, “Ue the election of Lorimer. “We put 
President Roosevelt severely rebuked Lorimer over,” said Hines, according to 
Mr. Bryan for urging preélection public- |P¢ f these affidavits, “and it cost us 
ity of campaign contributions, showing * lot of money, but it is well worth all 
how it would lend itself to all kinds of of it to us.” The other expressly men- 
suspicion and malice. For example, if | ions $100,000 as the amount, the same 
Harriman’s large gift of money to ®% that named by Kohlsaat and Funk. In 
Roosevelt in 1904 had been known in view of all this, it would hardly be re 
advance of the election, all kinds of garded as over-sensitiveness on Lor- 
wicked things would have been said, and imer’s part if he were now to take seri- 
some votes might have been affected. US notice of the matter. 
Consequently it would be all wrong ww 
make public the accounts until after the| Ambassador Hill’s letter of resigna- 
election. However, by 1910 Mr. Roose- tion has the air of being entirely volun 
velt had discovered that publication tary yet withal forced. That is to say 
before election was an essential part of he distinctly left a “string” attached to 
the New Nationalism, and therefore a it, which President Taft, however, saw 
part of that immutable morality which fit to ignore, acquiescing cheerfully in 
existed before the world was made. If Mr. Hill’s desire i» give up his post at 
there were any doubt that it is a “pro- Berlin. Under the circumstances, there- 
gressive” doctrine, it would be removed fore, it is inevitable that there should 
by noting how Mr. Roosevelt has pro-|be a suspicion that friction had devel 
gressed with it. 





to send the Republican politician to the 
Senate; but it must be remembered that 
this pleasing explanation, besides lack- 
ing somewhat in inherent probability, 
requires us also to suppose that Mr. 
Funk wantonly committed perjury when 
he swore that Hines had asked him for 
the $10,000. And then there are the af- 
fidavits of two other persons, both de- 
claring that Hines had told them of hav- 





oped between the Ambassador and the 





State Department in connection with 

The new phase of the Lorimer inquiry |the potash controversy with Germany, 
is rapidly getting far beyond the amus- or that there had been dissatisfaction 
ing stage in which Mr. Lorimer seemed with Mr. Hill on some other ground. 
to see it when the testimony of the gen- Berlin dispatches state that the resig- 
eral manager of the International Har- nation of the American Ambassador cre- 
vester Company brought it to the front ated no surprise there, though it is ad- 
@ week or two ago. Mr. Funk’s asser-| mitted that, despite the little flurry at 
tion that Hines had asked him to con-|the time of his appointment, he had 
tribute $10,000 for his company toward won a distinct success, diplomatically if 
reimbursing those who had advanced not socially. No one has ever question- 
the sum of $100,000 to procure Lorimer’s ed Mr. Hill's ability or his fitness for a 
election is receiving corroboration at diplomatic career, for which, indeed, his 
the hands of several other witnesses or special studies had well equipped him. 
affiants in the iegislative investigation The retirement of such a man puts a 
going on at Springfield. “I have just double obligation upon the President to 
had a telephone call from Springfield | see to it that the Ambassador's success: | 
and I have elected our next Senator”|or at Berlin should be one in every 
is what one witness says Hines told him |way qualified for a position increasing- 
on the day of Lorimer’s election. Of'ly important. 
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Close upon the heels of Mr. Bryan's 
refusal of an offer of $2,000,000 to go 
and live in Memphis comes a letter from 
the Omaha Commercial Club, offering to 
let Memphis have Mayor “Jim” Dahl- 
mann for $1,500,000. There must be 
many cities, towns, and villages in the 
United States who could be induced to 
part with their superfluous statesmen if 
Memphis really means business. San 
Francisco would probably take $1,0v0,- 
000 for Mayor McCarthy, with 30 per 
cent. off for cash. Albany would prob- 
ably accept $750,000 for William Barnes, 
jr., or might consent to a trade, taking 
two-thirds cash and the rest in Tennes- 
see bosslets and wire-pullers. Washing- 
ton would gladly let William E. Lori- 
mer go to Memphis at a nominal price 
and on a very liberal instalment plan. 
We need only touch, of course, upon the 
possibilities connected with the persons 
of Mr. Charles F. Murphy and Mr. 
George B. Cox, whom their respective 
communities could afford to let Mem- 
phis have with a million-dollar premium 
thrown in, and still make money. 





Senator Cummins’s resolution that 
the Monetary Commission be instructea 
to report to Congress on December 4, 
and that it then be dissolved, should be 
considered from several different points 
oi view. The work of two members of 
the Commission—its chairman, Senator 
Aldrich, and its vice-chairman, Repre- 
sentative Vreeland—has been of very 
great value. Their individual labors 
have removed the question of currency 
reform from the sphere of vague and 
uncertain controversy, with no practical 
drift whatever, to discussion of a serics 
o: concrete propositions on which opin- 
ion may be clearly lined up and the 
general merits of the problem profitably 
discussed. This, we are confident, will 
be admitted even by those who differ 
with Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Vreeland on 
specific contentions. In particular, it 
must be said of Senator Aldrich’s draft 
of a plan for reorganization of the bank- 
ing system, published on January 16, 
that it brought the discussion to a stage 
where definite shaping of public opin- 
ion was more possible than in the case 
of any previous proposal of the sort. We 
believe that no commission for furiher 
consideration of the question could 





386 


properly be formed without including 


beth Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Vreeland in 
its membership. 

But of the Monetary Commission as a 
whole it is impossible to say as much. 
The Commission has been in existence 
since the early months of 1908; in the 
three subsequent years it has done no- 
thing whatever as a body. Not only 
has it made no report, but it has held 
no meetings except of the most perfunc- 
tory character. Leaving out the chair- 
man and vice-chairman, nobody knows 
what the individual opinions of its 
members are; they have, in fact, taken 
no interest in the matter. Since the 
Commission was appointed for a definite 
purpose and with definite instructions, 
and since its members are paid by the 
Government for their work, we do not 
see how any one can criticise Senator 
Cummins’s resolution as unreasonable. 
It would be manifestly absurd to con- 
tinue indefinitely the terms of commis 
sioners who were doing nothing. We 
think, however, that it would be far 
more satisfactory to the business com- 
munity if the call for a final report and 
the notice of the Commission’s dissolu- 
tion were to be coupled with some more 
definite declaration of what Congress 
proposes to do next in the matter. It {fs 
possible that Congress might take such 
measure or measures as the Commission 
should submit to it, refer the bills to the 
appropriate committee, and have them 
reported for the serious consideration of 
the winter session. But the people wouid 
like to have some definite intimation of 


the programme 


President Mellen’s appeal to Boston- 
lans to build up their port before New 
London and Montauk are utilized as 
transatlantic terminals ought not to fall 
upon deaf ears. They were not, he said, 
80 learned in graft as New Yorkers nor 
s0 exalted in spirit as to believe that 
business would come to them no matter 
what exactions might be imposed; but 
otherwise, he intimated, they were in a 
situation to compete readily with New 
York, if only because a steamship could 
arrive in Boston and its passengers be 
disembarked there and taken by rail 
to this city before another steamship 
could reach a New York dock. More- 
over, he assured the Bostonians that the 
necessary railway facilities were already 
What 


supplied Boston ought to do 
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is to build a great drydock, and piers 
long enough to accommodate the new 
ships toward which New York has been 
so offish. There is truth in all that Mr. 
Mellen says, and still more in the fact 
that, whether it be due to the paralyzing 
effect of the protective tariff, with its 
rewards to manufacturers, or to dry-rot 
and invincible business conservatism, 
Boston lags sadly. Mayor Fitzgerald re- 
cently complained that all of Boston’s 
financial district was controlled by 
about six men, “silk-stockinged bank- 
ers” he called them, more interested in 
putting New England money into West- 
ern railways, Southern mills, and dis- 
tant enterprises than in developing Bos- 
ton’s resources. Complaints about the 
apathy of its Chamber of Commerce 
reach us constantly; an industrial re- 
vivalist and leader is plainly what the 
hour calls for. 





The Philadelphia Bulletin generously 
points out to the Republican organiza- 
tion of that city how it can elect the 
next Mayor “without the slightest trou- 
ble, without any expensive campaign, 
and without any disturbance whatever 
of the public temper.” All this it may 
do “if it shall simply provide the voters 
with a candidate whom they will sup- 
port willingly,” that is, “self-respecting- 
ly.” The Bulletin’s innocent idea of pol- 
itics, however, is revealed by its declar- 
ation that the Mayor ought to be elect- 
ed without any regard to his opinions 
on national political questions, and sole- 
ly by virtue of his ability to adminis- 
ter the government of the municipality 
in the interest of the people. Senator 
Vare’s words have the right sound. Be- 
ing ignorant of what “the leaders” are 
going to do with reference to amending 
the charter so as to allow Mayor Rey- 
burn to run again, he thinks the matter 
ought to be decided according to the 
state of public opinion. “It ought to be 
just as the people say.” And as soon as 
he is sure of just how much the people 
will stand, Mayor Reyburn and the rest 
will have the answer to the Mayoralty 


puzzle. 


The final report of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Efficiency Commission justifies 
that body's title. Hitherto the Civil Ser 
vice Commission of the city has been se- 
verely hampered by the grading of the 
service according to compensation. The 
Efficiency Commission has worked out a | 





system of grading according to the char- 


acter and value of the services suppos- 
ed to be performed. This arrangement 
makes possible a readjustment of salar- 
ies under a classification of employment 
that is uniform or parallel for all de- 
partments. Duties are definitely set 
forth, standards of efficiency are estab- 
lished by which employees may be rat- 
ed, and the way is opened for their pro- 
motion upon a proper basis. In order to 
insure permanency to this standardiza- 
tion, it is recommended that the effi- 
ciency division of the Civil Service Bu- 
reau be maintained and authorized to 
continue and to broaden the work which 
it has been doing in coéperation with 
the Efficiency Commission. Further sug- 
gestions of improvement are the instal- 
lation of a central accounting system, 
getting rid of duplication of work, and 
investigation into the compensation of 
the employees of other municipalities 
and of private enterprises. Chicago now 
has a very definite opportunity of mak- 
ing and keeping her public service high- 
ly effective. 





In view of the sudden increase in 
lynchings in the South, we take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to the excellent 
stand of Gov. O’Neal of Alabama in con- 
nection with the killing by a mob of 
Aberdeen Johnson, accused and proba- 
bly guilty of criminal assault. To the 
press Gov. O’Neal has said: 

The more I hear about the Union Springs 
affair the more disgusted I become. The 
idea of a sheriff being kidnapped in broad 
daylight does not appeal to me. The whole 
thing appears fishy. This is the first lynch- 
ing of a prisoner since my inauguration 
as Governor of Alabama, and I will use 
every means at my command to make it 
the last. The people of Alabama may as 
well understand right now that such acts 
will not be tolerated while I am Governor. 
Every prisoner, no matter what his color, 
is entitled to the protection of the law, 
and I propose to see that officials under 
my command do their duty or suffer the 
consequences. Steps will be taken at once 
to impeach the sheriff of Bullock County. 


This has exactly the right ring, and will 
do a world of good. Indeed, the sheriff 
of Bullock County is already cringing 
and whinirg. 





What could be clearer proof of the 
national character of our game of bage- 
ball than the fact that the opening of 
the season is now marked by all due of- 
ficial ceremonial? In Washington last 
week the President of the United States, 


attended by secretaries and Cabinet 
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Ministers, formally proceeded to the Diaz. He stands for the abolition of the 


grounds and threw the first baseball into 
the diamond; while in New York a hard- 
working Mayor left his office to perform 
a similar function at the local grounds. 
Mr. Taft, we are also told, showed how 
familiar he was with the spirit of the 
game by nodding his head in vigorous 
approval of the assertion that Boston's 
unearned runs were “highway robbery.” 
This official encouragement and super- 
vision of our national sport bring up 
interesting visions of what the future 
relations of our government to it will 
be. The Sherman Anti-Trust law gives, 
we take it, sufficient guarantee that no 


magnates will ever be allowed to con-| 
spire to restrain the baseball trade by | 
The Bureau of Cor-| 
porations, too, will keep an eye on the) 


forming a Trust. 


owners. But will there not soon have 
to be, in addition to the proposed child’s 
bureau, a separate baseball bureau al- 
lied to it and under the Department of 
Commerce? A strong argument for the 
proposed change in the date of our Pres- 
ident’s inauguration is furnished by the 
fact that if it were on the twelfth of 
April, the opening baseball game could 
be part of the inaugural ceremonies. The 
players could march from the Capitol 
to the White House at the head of the 
military parade and just before the Cab- 
inet, and the afternoon could be devoted 
to watching the game. 





While Francisco Madero may justly 
be regarded as the head and front of 
the Mexican revolution, and probably 


has it in his power to make terms with | 
the Diaz government according to his | 


own judgment, there is one revolution- 
ary element that does not share the 
Maderist programme, though codéperat- 


ing for the time against Diaz. This ele- | 
The rest of the noble lord's speech was 


ment comprises the small body of men 
who have been conducting operations 
across the border from Mexicali, and 
who, under the leadership of Stanley 
Williams, suffered a severe repulse at 
the hands of the Federals only a few 
days ago. Concerning this small band, 
rumors have been circulated crediting 
them with the intention of establishing 
an independent Socialist republic in 
Lower California. Their real aim, how- 
ever, seems to be the enforcement of a 
more democratic scheme of reforms 
than Francisco Madero is likely to ex- 
act. From their point of view, Madero 


is a member of the same ruling caste as| ment will have no part in this project, 


dictatorship and a moderate liberalizing 
of institutions, but his advent is likely 
to bring little relief to the great masses 
of the Mexican people who, at present, 
live under an impossible political and 
agrarian régime. It is a problem, of 
course, which exists in every one of the 
Latin-American republics. 





Lord Rosebery, 
splendid isolation, 
ues to play the réle of candid friend in 


in his 
politically, 


position of 
contin- 


a way to make the Conservatives pray, 
with all of Canning’s fervor, to be saved 
from him. In his latest speech in the 
House of Lords he threw whole buck- 
ets of cold water on the proposals of 
Lord Lansdowne. That Conservative 
leader had himself politely bowed the 


|referendum bill out of the door, yet 


dwelt with great earnestness upon his 
plan to reform the House of Lords. But 
this last was received by Lord Rose- 
bery with something like contumely. He 
declared that he had “always been 
stoutly opposed to a great proposition 
for Constitutional reform emanating 
from any private member, however dis- 
tinguished he may be.” This “always,” 
to be sure, looks very like sudden for- 
getfulness of Rosebery’s own scheme 
last year, when he was a private mem- 


|ber; but he went on crvelly: 


What is the use of bringing forward a 


| measure which you know that by no pos- 


sibility can you carry into law? It may 
have strategical advantages—of those I am 
no judge. But I believe it to be a great 
mistake to launch a scheme of this kind, 
however perfect it may be, which you can- 
not carry into effect until you are seated 
on the Government benches, and which 
therefore, is only in the nature of an air- 


| balloon, floating, perhaps, from this House, 


but which certainly will come to the usual 
aeronautical calamity in the other. 


devoted to a general scolding of both 
parties. 
ever, that his scorn of 
proposal has settled its business for the 
present session. 


Lansdowne's 





The world is so accustomed to think- 
ing of Germany’s universities counting 
their age by centuries, and so used to 
believing there are too many German 
universities anyhow, that the announce- 
ment of the opening in 1914 of a new 
one at Frankfort-on-the-Main will cause 


some surprise. The general Govern- 


It is generally admitted, how-, 
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the entire sum necessary, including an 


endowment of $2,875,000, having been 
raised by private subscription or con- 
tributed by the municipality. Neither 
Baden nor the Empire will contribute 
a cent, and the local founders announce 
as one of the attractions of the 
new institution that it will be “free 
from all crippling customs and tradi- 
tions of long past ages.” Thus has mod- 
ernism invaded the college world, even 
in conservative Germany. In a sense, it 
is, however, not a new departure. The 
backbone of the university is to be 
the numerous art and medical schools, 
the clinics, the Chemical Institute, the 
Academy of Social and Commercial Sci- 
To these will be added the 
great ‘Dr. 


ences, etc, 
municipal library and the 
Sneckenberg library. All the 
branches of university teaching will be 


usual 


represented in the faculty, except the- 
ology. Finally, there are to be special 
post-graduate courses for graduates al- 
ready in practical life and special exten- 
sion studies for non-graduates, even 
This 
last is in itself a good deal of an in- 


though they be well on in years. 


novation for Germany. 


Prier’s extraordinary flight from Lon- 
don to Paris, a distance estimated at 296 
miles, in four hours and eight minutes, 
is truly sensational. It bears out those 
aviators who have said that we have 
not yet begun to realize the possible de- 
velopment of the aeroplane. In Europe 
the 1911 Aight-season is well under way 
and the universal interest and incessant 
experimenting are in marked contrast 
to the comparative indifference on this 
side. A dirigible balloon over Berlin by 
night or day is no longer a novelty. The 
new Siemens dirigible, of which so much 
is expected, has already made a dozen 
trips, and there are two new military 
airships in constant use. Count Zep- 
pelin’s new air-craft, the Deutschland 
II, is actually in service at Diisseldorf, 
with a capacity of sixty passengers. 
Moreover, its commercial flights are un- 
der the control of the progressive gov- 
ernment of that city, which is liberally 
subsidizing them. Plainly, the Ger- 
mans are going into this fleld with Teu- 
tonic thoroughness and true scientific 
devotion, while the United States lags 

there is not a single dirigible in this 
country. Even in India they have in- 
augurated a regular aeroplane postal 


service. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL OF SENATOR- 
IAL ELECTIONS. 


There was some good debating in the 
House on Thursday of last week, when 
the amendment of the Constitution was 
passed to make the election of Senators 
direct Despite the usual amount of 
talking at cross-purposes and for party 
advantage, several speeches were very 
much to the point—and there was, of 
course, only one point actually in dis- 
pute. Virtually all of the Representa- 
tives were for the popular election of 
Senators, but many of them scented 
danger in giving up the present power 
of Congress to “make or alter” the regu- 
lations prescribed by the State Legisla- 
tures respecting the “times and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators.” 
“The 


times, places, and manner of holding 


The proposed amendment reads: 


elections for Senators shall be as pre- 
ecribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof.” On that difference the whole 
discussion really hinged. 

Opponents of the change were forced 
to admit that the existing authority of 
Congress over Senatorial elections had 
That, 
however, is not a conclusive argument 
As Mr. McCall put 
“No matter if it has been a 


never, in fact, been exercised. 


for abolishing it. 
the case: 
sleeping power up to this time, it may 
some time be a power that is vital.” Al- 
though he was ready to have Senators 
elected just as Representatives are, and 
thought that it would be better all 
round to have them so chosen rather 
than by the Legislatures, he felt so 
strongly that the “supervisory power” of 
the National Government ought not to 
be taken away that he could not vote 
for the amendment as it stood. Anoth 
er serious and able Republican member, 
Mr. Foster of Vermont, took a somewhat 
different view. He was personally very 
desirous that Congress should retain its 
But he did not believe 
that ite omission would be fatal. Mr. 


present power. 


Foster brought up the analogous case of 
Presidential electors. The Constitution 
leaves to the Legislatures of the States 
to determine how they shall be elected. 
“For more than a hundred years, under 
this provision, the electors have been 
chosen by the people. The results have 
If the States can be 
trusted in all matters relating to the 


been satisfactory. 


election of Presidential electors, they 
can surely be trusted In all matters re- 


>. 
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lating to the election of United States 
Senators.” 

What seems to us the most effective 
speech in the debate yet printed in the 
Congressional Record was made by Mr. 
Cooper of Wisconsin. A lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the House of long standing, a Re 
publican who is strongly against dis- 
crimination between classes of voters or 
disfranchisement of any, his words have 
much significance and weight. Mr. Coop- 
er, too, would prefer to have the re- 
served power of Congress retained, but 
was nevertheless “unable to see such 
possible harm to come as has been talk- 
ed about so frequently,” in case it were 
dropped. He argued that there was a 
deposit of power in Congress made 
elsewhere in the Constitution, sufficient 
to cover what was really desired. The 
fear has been that if the “manner” of 
electing Senators should be left entire- 
ly to State Legislatures, discrimina- 


tion would be practised. This apprehen- 


sion has been peculiarly strong in con- 
nection with the Southern States. There 
the disfranchisement of negro voters 
has gone on for a long time, and the 
dread is that it may gain a new color 
of law, or at least an added immunity 
from legal attack, by dropping from the 
Constitution the right of Congress to 
supervise the “manner” of electing Sen- 
ators, as well as Representatives. 

On this point it is to be said that the 
Constitutional proviso in question has 
never been invoked nor so much as 
thought of as the true bulwark against 
negro disfranchisement. Far trom reg- 
ulating the “manner” of electing Sena- 
tors in the Southern States, Congress 
has sat by and seen them one after an- 
other adopt the “manner” of 4 Senator- 
ial primary, thus in effect nullifying the 


intent of the Constitution that Senators | 


should be elected by a deliberating Leg- 
islature. And as for the quaiifications 
of voters for Senators, under the meth- 
od of direct election, the, case is this. 
Under the proposed amendment, “the 
electors shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature.” 
That is to say, the right to vote is nota 
Federal right, but a State right. Under 
the Constitution, each State has always 
had the sole power to prescribe the qual- 
ifications of the voter. Only, the Feder- 
al Constitution undertakes to provide 
that there shall be no unfair or dis- 
criminating application of the State 


| rules for voting. The Fifteenth Amend- 

ment forbids any State to deny or 
abridge the right of a citizen to vote on 
account of race or color, and Represen- 
tative Cooper maintained that this fun- 
damental guarantee would remain un- 
impaired by the proposed amendment, 
and would be ample to prevent any of 
the political evils feared. “If any State 
should pass a law declaring that white 
citizens could vote for United States 
Senators but that colored citizens could 
not, the Supreme Court would pronounce 
such a law unconstitutional.” For this 
reason, Mr. Cooper, “a Republican born 
jand bred, coming from among a people 
who conducted stations of the under- 
ground railroad to help men and women 
to liberty,” was prepared to vote for 
the amendment even in a form which 
he did not like, since under it he did 
“not believe that the rights of any citi- 
zen would be jeopardized.” 


While such expressions by such Re- 
publicans are by no means conclusive, 
they are reassuring. Congress has cer- 
tainly at present more power over elec- 
|tions than it uses; the question is if it 
will not have enough after the new 
'amendment has passed. On that point 
it is for Constitutional lawyers to 
speak; and the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate could do the country no bet- 
ter service than to make a full report 
setting forth in detail the Constitution- 
al bearings of the amendment as pro- 
posed, and showing also what kindred 
powers Congress will continue to pos- 
sess even if the “sleeping power” of 
controlling Senatorial elections is aban- 
doned, 


ARBITRATION AND “REALITIES.” 
For the very cool reception which the 
‘German Chancellor gave to the project 
‘of international arbitration, he has re- 
‘ceived a good deal of praise. Here was 
'a statesman, if not of blood and iron, at 
‘least with a firm grasp on the rough 
‘realities. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg was a 
‘man with no moonshine about him. He 
was able to sweep away the sentimental 
|cobwebs from the hard fact. Some of 
‘his compatriots hailed him as a Realpo- 
| litiker. Germany could not go far wrong 
| under the guidance of a Chancellor 
who saw things in the dry light of rea- 
'son and exactly as they are. 

| It at once appeared, however, that the 
‘clear-visioned statesman had overlooked 
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something. In his contempt for dream- | 
ing, he had forgotten the millions of 
dreams in his own country and in 
other lands. They are intens<ly “real,” 
whatever may be said of their visions 
of peace, and no man can be truly a 
Realpolitiker who leaves them out of 
his reckoning. This was immediately 
discovered by the Kaiser, if not by the 
Chancellor. William II became aware 
of the bad impression made by Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s cavalier remarks, and 
hastened to give an interview explaining 
that it was not to be understood that 
Germany desired to hold herself entire- 
ly aloof from the discussion of disarma- 
ment or of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. That could only 
mean that the Emperor perceived a 
stern reality which his Chancellor had 
seemed to ignore—the unescapable 
truth, that is to say, of a growing hu- 
mane sentiment and a rising demand 
that war shall be thought of only as a 
last desperate resort. This idea has re- 
cently been expressed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, with the serene detachment of a 
scientist, in the following language: “In 
cold blood, and in the light of sanity. 
and reason, the settling of disputes by 
means of bodily violence is manifestly 
uncivilized and barbarous.” 

Now, in such a conviction, once it is 
clear and pervasive, we have something 
as “real” as anything can be in this 
world. It is among what Machiavelli 
called the “effectual verities,” which any 
statesman will neglect at his peril. 
Grant the existence of a definite and 
continually heightening 
against the atrocities of war, and you 
have a reality as unquestionable as 
guns or armor-plate. A higher emotion 
is as truly a fact as is a cannon-ball. 
There is, indeed, a psychology of the 
attitude toward war which has already 
profoundly modified the laws of war 
and which is certain more and more 
to make itself felt. War was once syn- 
onymous with pillage. But little by lit- 
tle the humane feeling of mankind has 
laid a compulsion upon combatants, un- 
til now, in land warfare at least, they 
respect private property. The movement 
is slowly extending to war at sea. The 
Declaration of Paris made a beginning, 
and now the Declaration of London, 
which is pressing for ratification by the 
naval Powers, goes much further and 
virtually exempts private property on 
the ocean from capture or destruction | 


sentiment 





by belligerents. Unreal and despised | 


“sentiment” has wrought that great 
Mitigation of the fe- 
rocities of war has been looked upon by 


transformation. 


some lovers of peace as undesirable, on 
the ground that the more savage you 
can make war appear, the more power- 
ful will be the motive of civilized na- 
tions to avoid it. John Stuart Mill once 
expressed this view, though he lived 
to retract it, as John Morley recently 
The difficulty with that 
position, too, is that it fails to take 


pointed out. 


into account the actual feelings of men 
and the whole course of humane evolu- 
tion. It has been justly said that it is 
“impossible to think that “nations should 
plan to evolve themselves into a state 
of permanent peace by making war as 
savagely as possible.” And it is obvious- 
ly true that the removal of one bar- 
barity after another from war will make 
men—simply because they are less bar- 
barous—not more but less ready to go 
to war. Such are some of the realities 
of sentiment, deep-seated in the mystic 
frame of man, which are more power- 
ful than regiments or fleets. 

But if our intensely practical and 
hard-headed statesmen must have some- 
thing which even they will admit to be 
“real,” let them take up the question of 
money spent on armaments. Gold and 
silver are realities, surely; national 
treasure is undoubtedly actual. Well, 
in 1908 the eight leading nations of the 
world spent upon their-armies and 
navies, in time of peace, no less than 
$1,320,000,000. 
meant a tax, in some cases, of more than 


For their citizens this 
$5 per capita. This crushing and in- 
creasing outlay on the mere prepara: 
tion for war is so “real” a thing that 
the English Foreign Minister has lately 
called it the most appalling fact which 
confronts modern statesmanship. And 
Sir Edward Grey added that if this 
mounting expense were not somehow 
checked, there would soon be a pros- 
pect, not of foreign wars, but of internal 
revolutions. And how do our great real- 
ists among public men, who scoff at the 
possibility of making an end of war by 
treaties or universal arbitration—low 
do they meet this argument from the 
intolerable burden of taxation for war 
in time of peace? Why, they do it by a 
process of reasoning so self-contradic- 


tory, so fantastic, that it deserves to be) 
known as one of the least “real” things 


ever heard of, It was satirically stated, 


and yet with almost literal truth, by an 


English member of Parliament, Mr. J. 
M. Robertson. This is the way in 
which he gives the logic of the militar- 
ist Realpolitiker: 


(1.) Wars are inevitable 

(2.) If you repine at the cost of arma- 
ments, remember that large expenditure on 
these is the way to prevent war 

(3.) Ergo, by spending money 
prepare for inevitable wars, you avert war 
altogether 


enough to 


(4.) So we must conclude that war is in- 
evitable 


SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 

Those who are oppressed with the 
fear that the world is getting too so- 
phisticated must often be encouraged 
when they follow a popular economic 
controversy. The struggle between pro- 
tection and free trade is, in itself, a per- 
fect storehouse of good cheer for any 
one who believes that in preserving sim- 
plicity of mind lies the safety of the 
race. John Stuart Mill, in that chapter 


of his “System of Logic” which dealt 
with the dialectic of the moral sciences, 
spoke of the remarkable way in which 
the crudest errors of reasoning persist- 
ed in this domain, in spite of the won- 
derful progress that had been made in 
the domain of physical science; and, 
though the two generations which have 
since gone by have far surpassed all 
preceding epochs in the abundance and 
pervasiveness of the achievements of 
the sciences of external nature, in all 
that relates to man’s immediate inter- 
ests what Mill said sixty or seventy 
years ago he would have to say to-day. 
Just what the committee of the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade has said about 
American wages and cost of living, and 
just what the English press is saying 
about its report, cannot be known with 
accuracy from the cable dispatches; but 
enough is contained in these to show 
that the reception of the report has 
furnished as delightful an illustration 
as could possibly be desired of intellec- 
tual simplicity. It appears that the re- 
port finds American wages in the pur- 
suits reported on to be 130 per cent. 
higher than English, while cost of food 
and rent here is only 52 per cent. high- 
er than in England and Wales; where- 
upon the British protectionist press 
breaks out into pweans of triumph, while 
the free-trade press tries to break the 
force of the figures by elaborate counter 
“The 


considerations. report means a 
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death blow to free trade,” says the Lon- 
don HEaepress; American conditions of 
life, declares the Morning Post, “are 
very much better than those actually en- 
joyed by the people of England or than 
they are likely to obtain as long as they 
are held in the fetters of free trade.” On 
the other hand, the free-trade Daily 
Views says that the committee's figures 
on American rents and prices are far 
below the facts, that factory legislation 
e is behind that in England, and that 


as a matter of fact “the mass of Amer- 
ican town workers are not even super- 
ficially well off, their condition being at 
least as melancholy as anything the 
United Kingdom can show.” 

Now what must strike the sophisticat- 
ed man—the man who has got beyond 
the stage of the totem and the fetich 
in his methods of thinking about hu- 
man affairs—is that the figures in the 
case, whether correct or not, cannot, at 
the utmost, furnish anything more than 
a faint hint as to what England might 
expect from the abandonment of free 
trade and the substitution of protection 
in its stead. In the first place, the ques- 
tion whether the well-being of the Amer- 
ican wage-earner has been caused in any 
by 


the policy of protection, would have to be 





degree—and if so, to what degree 


considered; English economists who 
are economists have cheerfully admitted 
that Americans in general, and Ameri- 
can workmen in particular, are more 
prosperous than English, but they have 
unhesitatingly contended that the dif- 
ference in their favor would be still 
greater if the burden of protection were 
removed. But even if it were to be 
granted for argument’s sake that it is 
protection that keeps American wages 
high, would it follow that protection 
would make English wages high? Even 
if the American protectionists’ high- 
wages argument were not tainted with 
fallacy, that argument would turn to 
ashes in the mouth of the English pro- 
tectionist. For the American high-tariff 
man says that protection is needed by 
the American workingman against the 
lower wages—‘“the pauper labor”’—of 
other countries, and there is some sense 
in this, at least on the surface; but If 
the English protectionist were to at 
tempt the same argument, he would 
have to begin by admitting that wages 
in the protectionist countries of Europe 
are lower than those in free-trade Eng 
land—and then what becomes of the 
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case he had built up on the figures of much in the habit of thinking of our 
the Board of Trade? universities, with ultimate power over 
The argument that because America| the institution resting in their lay 
with protection has higher wages than boards of trustees, as being in this re- 
England witb free trade, therefore pro- spect quite unlike any other educational 
tection would raise English wages, is institutions of similar importance; and 
on an intellectua] level with that which this is natural enough, since the half- 
forms the stock-in-trade of the vender of dozen new universities that have been 
patent medical nostrums. Indeed it is established in the chief provincial cit- 
on a distinctly lower level; for the “tes- lies of England, and which are probably 
timonials” which the patent medicine | their only important analogues, are of 
company deals out do make an attempt | such recent origin as to be seldom prom- 
to describe conditions and symptoms, 'inently in our thoughts in this connec- 
and count on only so much gullibility tion. It is the government of these new 
as is involved in supposing that if your universities, and especially the methods 
symptoms seem like the other man’s, the land the spirit of their procedure in the 
alleged efficacy of the medicine in his appointment of professors, that consti- 
case would be repeated in your own. IM |tute the subject of the Times article; 
the protection matter, on the other hand, a subject justifying the extreme serious- 
not only is the miracle-working quality ‘ness with which it is discussed, because 
of the nostrum assumed to have been ine yniversities in question are expand- 
demonstrated in the American case bY | ing with such rapidity that they “have 
the mere fact that the American is well to a large extent the future of English 
off, but no attempt is made even to pre- learning in their hands.” 
tend that the two cases are at all alike. Both the resemblances and the differ- 
A country twenty times as densely in-| ices that suggest themselves, be- 
habited, an ancient country with its nat-|. oon the American and the English ex- 
ural resources completely explored long perience, are of decided interest. Into 
ago, a country with an inheritance of the details of the English organization 
feudal conditions, is placed alongside we shall not attempt to enter; suffice it 
our country of boundless new opportuni- to say that the active governing author- 
ties, and if a difference is found to our ity of the university, corresponding to 
advantage it is incontinently set down our board of trustees, is what is known 
to the tariff. For sheer fatuity, we can as the Council; and while this Council 
think of nothing quite worthy to match ‘is ‘not nominally self-electing or self-re- 
this outside the immortal report of the | newing, in practice it is so. Perhaps 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grané¢. ‘the most interesting statement made 
Junction Temperance Association, on about the Councils is that which refers 
the case of Thomas Burton: to the personal attitude of the members 
Has a — leg; ange ager a r- who constituted those bodies in the first 
expensive, g os . , 
saa caiinieands saliaian ae ont drink place, and to the signs of a change which 
a glass of hot gin-and-water regularly| seems to be more or less in danger of 
every night—sometimes two (deep sighs). showing itself as matters settle down to 
Found the second-hand wooden legs split 
and ret very quickly; ts Granly persunéed a more mechanical routine. The large 
that their constitution was undermined by Prospect of creative utility which the 
the gin-and-water (prolonged cheering). foundation of the provincial universities 
ine ot tata weak, tea "tne nog) 9Bened up attracted the services in the 
legs last twice as long as the others used | Councils of some of the ablest business 
to do, and he attributes this solely to his| men in England, who felt that they were 
temperate habits (triumphant cheers). privileged to take part in the building 
|of great institutions of national impor- 
THE GOVERNMENT OF UNIVERSI- tance. “And, being large-minded men,” 
TIES. ‘says the Times writer, “they have usual- 
Americans interested in the questions | ly recognized the limits of their own 
of university government will find much competence, and know what matters to 
that is interesting and pertinent to leave in the hands of the experts. They 
our own situation in the admirable ar- have respected and trusted the scholars 
ticle on “Modern Universities and their by whose presence their cities were en- 
Government” which is the leading fea- riched.” In some of the successors of 
ture of the London Times's educational these large-minded men, a tendency has 
supplement for April 4. We are very | been observed to depart from this fine 
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attitude. “The smaller man is apt to 
have less respect for and less trust in 
the scholar than the bigger man, and a 
more serene confidence in his own ca- 
pacity as a ‘business man’ to deal wise- 
ly with any and every question that 
may come before him.” 

Speaking broadly, it is safe to say 
that while our boards of trustees have 
furnished illustrations of both of these 
types of attitude and conduct, neither 
their merits nor their defects have been 
so pronounced as the Times article rep- 
resents the case to be in England. Many 
trustees of American universities, how- 
ever, have done a great amount of im- 
portant and unselfish service, animated 
by that same feeling of the honor and 
the usefulness of their posts that ob- 
tained with the able men who helped to 
build up the new English universities; 
while, on the other hand, the instances 
of pretentious or ignorant meddling by 
trustees have been very rare in this coun- 
try, in the case of universities of high 
standing and importance. But this ab- 
stention from harmful interference on 
their part has been accompanied, in 
most cases, by that abnormal concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the uni- 
versity president which has formed so 
prominent a subject of recent academic 
controversy. . 

It is a notable circumstance that, 
varied as are the methods of selection 
discussed in the Times article, there is 
not a word of discussion as to the ten- 
ure of the professor after appointment. 
That a professorship should be a life po- 

" sition it does not seem to occur to any 
one to question. The defects that exist 
in regard to the matter relate entirely 
to the way in which the selection is 
made. In this respect great differences 
exist; some of the university Councils 
proceed upon exceedingly crude “bus- 
iness” notions of the way in which the 
best man is to be found, while others 
have established methods that are, in 
the opinion of the Times writer, the 
best that could possibly be devised. In 
these cases the most careful inquiry is 
instituted, in the first instance, by a 
committee of the particular faculty con- 
cerned, an inquiry which results in the 
adoption of different methods—includ- 
ing, when necessary, that of advertise- 
ment—according to circumstances; the 
Senate considers the result of this in- 
quiry, and then makes its recommenda- 
tion of a particular person to the Coun- 





‘cil, giving “a full and reasoned state- 
ment" of the grounds for its choice. Of 
course, this recommendation is usually 
adopted without question; but the pro- 
cess, with a Council of the right sort, is 
evidently a wholesome one. It is not al- 
together different from that obtaining 
in some of our own universities; but 
what strikes one in reading of it is the 
profound realization of the importance 
of making the best possible choice. This 
as well as the permanency of tenure, is 
sure to have a powerful influence in the 
preservation of the ideas of dignity and 
importance which ought to attach to the 
post of a university professor; and it is 
evident that in England as well as with 
us much will depend on the vigor with 
which, now and in the near future, 
those ideas are insisted on by public 
opinion in the educational world. “Lay 
hands suddenly on no man,” but, having 
chosen him, let him feel that his posi- 
tion is assured—this is the rule that 
must guide in professorial appoint- 
ments if we are to get the maximum of 
that real university efficiency which 
cannot be measured by any mechanical 
tests, but which has its root in the per 


sonality of the professors. 


GRAFT ENDEMIC. 

In the cablegram to the London Times 
about the burning of the Capitol at Al- 
bany, it was stated that the building 
had cost $27,000,000, one-half of which 
sum had “gone in graft.’ This is doubt- 
less & gross eraggeration; at all events, 
it would be impossible to prove the as- 
sertion; but there is enough truth in it 
to make Americans abroad defenceless 
when their country is held up as pre- 
eminently the land of graft. Nor do we 
need to have the disagreeable fact 
Nearly 
it for 


us. From near and far, in city and in 


rubbed into us by foreigners. 


every day’s news at home does 


country, the too frequent reports are 
of grafting, petty or wholesale. Last 
week at Harrisburg the Pennsylvania 
Legislature was appealed to by a re- 
sponsible citizen who measured his 
words to send a committee to Pitts- 
burgh to investigate a corrupt gov- 
ernment levying toll on vice. A like 
demand was made by citizens of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey. Jobbery in the 
building of their court-house is already 
being inquired into judicially. The 


estate of the late Boss Davis of Jersey 
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City, whose funeral was attended by 
some of the most eminent men in the 
State, including the Governor, is now 
sued for large sums of money which he 
“borrowed” from the county treasurer. 
Even over the conduct of the public 
schools in New Jersey the trail of the 
grafter has been shown to run. 

Gov. Wilson in a special message to 
the Legislature has referred to the re- 
forms in the New Jersey educational 
system urged by the recent report of 
the Senate investigating committee. He 
did not, however, dwell upon the dis- 
heartening evidence which it produced 
of the existence of grafting in school 
boards. A few scandals of great mag- 
nitude were unearthed, having to do 
with the purchase of land for school 
sites and the sale of school bonds, 
amounting to plain malfeasance in of- 
fice or outright thievery. But even more 
to the point was the committee’s discov- 
ery of the widespread practice of graft- 
ing so small as to be doubly contempti- 
ble. This is the sort of thing which 
perhaps best illustrates the peril we 
have to contend with—namely, the per- 
vasive feeling that everybody in office 
must get something out of it illegally, 
even if it be only a cake of soap or a 
box of stationery. We quote a revealing 
passage from the New Jersey report 

Not only did we find boards divided along 
political lines, but we found members frank 
enough to admit that they expended money 
to be elected. What can be expected from 
such members? One did not hesitate to say 
that this committee had no right to expect 
and should not expect very high standards 
of honesty. 

One board did not hesitate to spread on 


the minutes that expenses for coach hire 


gold-mounted fountain pens for the mem- 
bers had been bought and paid for out of 
the school funds. In some districts the ex- 
penses of attending the funerals of deceased 
members are likewise paid for from the 
school treasury. In one it was recorded in 
the minutes that expenses for coach hire 
and flowers should be incurred and paid out 
of the children’s picnic fund, 

This extract is really more illuminating 
than the citations which might be made 
showing jobbery on a large scale; for it 
is this kind of petty graft which has 
become endemic in the United States, 
which constitutes a national reproach, 
and which must be fought as a national 
danger. 

Well, but how, every one asks, are you 
going to prevent it? Take the case of 
the Bureau of Building in New York 
city, where the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts recently found instances of extor- 
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tion by inspectors. Is not the situation 
in that department virtually hopeless? 
You have officials with limited salaries 
but with almost unlimited opportunities 
for grafting, nearly secure from detec- 
tion. It is all very well to say that we 
ought to have none but honest building 
inspectors, but how are you going to get 
them? How are you going to keep them 
honest in face of their constant tempta- 
tions to make “easy money” by passing 
defective material or “helping” the con- 
tractor by not insisting upon too nice a 


compliance with the law? Such are the 


questions put by architects and others 
in the building business—men who are 
troubled by the official rottenness they 
encounter, who even do their best 


against it, but who almost despair of 
doing it away. 


Their despondency would seem well 


founded if it were not possible to at- 
tack the problem from the other side. 
Mere efforts to tone up officials will not 


avail. No civil-service examination can 
itching palm. Simply to ex- 
hort appointing officers to be careful and 
investigators to be unsparing and the 
courts to be severe will help only a lit- 
th We must go to the other end of 
the line. We must fix our attention 
upon the men who pay the graft or sub- 
n to the blackmail. Concerning them 
and their actions it is much more im- 
portant to arouse a sound and vigilant 
public opinion than it is with reference 
even to official purity. The corrupt 
building inspector is corrupted by some- 
body, and he Is the man we really ought 
to get after. Graft is given as well as 
taken, and the place to cut it off is at 
its fountain-head—that is, among those 
who pay. 

They are not all consciously dishon- 
est or unpatriotic. We know what they 
Bay rhey wink at the payment of $10 


to avoid a needless annoyance that 


would have cost them $500. They “re- 
tain” lobbyists and men with a politi- 
cal pull, because that Is “the only way” 


and “everybody does it.” But the growth 
and sepread of the evil demand, first of 
kind of public spirit. It might 
“Millions 


for defence, not one cent for tribute.” 


all,a new 


be embodied in the phrase: 


Men ought to exult In having spent ten 
times as much money in fighting and 
exposing and convicting a grafter as 
would have secretly satisfied him. It 
ought to be so that a stockholders’ meet- 
ing would break into cheers when the 
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president of the company reported that | 
it had been “held up” by politicians 
for $25,000, but had resisted and had 
spent $150,000 in getting the evidence 
to send them to jail. There would be 
true patriotism in that, and it is the 
spirit that we must set ourselves to 
create in young and old or we are lost. 
But along with it there must also come 
a new attitude toward the men and 
the corporations who continue to let 
the graft flow. They should be made 
to feel the instant and burning indig- 
nation of honest men. The full power of 
should be invoked 
against them. No matter how great 
their wealth or how high their posi- 
tion, despite all the fair semblance of | 
good citizenship which they may as- 
sume, they should be made to know 
that they are frowned upon as corrupt- 


social ostracism 


ers of public life and traitors to their 


country. 


THE NEW PERIODICAL VIRTUE. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan are at 
one in so many other things that it is 
not surprising to find them in a fellow- 
ship of kindred minds respecting news- 
papers and the magazines. Both of them 
have taken the position that the great 
mass of daily newspapers have ceased 
to deserve confidence. The reason is 
that many of them are controlled by 
criminal corporations, and that the rest 
allow themselves to be dictated to by ad- 
vertisers, the net result being such a 
suppression or coloring of the news, and 
such an insincere or bought editorial ut- 
terance, that no dependence can be plac- 
ed upon the honesty of the daily press. 
Yet the people are not without a sub- 
stitute. They have found it in the 
weeklies and monthlies. These are free 
from advertising compulsion, they print 
the truth and nothing but the truth, 
they seek only to inform and lift up ani 
save the nation. Absolutely fearless, 
wholly disinterested, true friends and 
champions of the common weal, maga- 
zine proprietors and editors are intro 
duced by Messrs. Bryan and Roosevelt 
to a somewhat astonished people as the 
only honest men left in their calling. 

Now, of course, to the charge brought 
against them, the newspapers are do- 
barred, in the nature of the case, from 
replying. They are found out. In the) 
mouth of two such witnesses as Roose- | 
velt and Bryan, every word shall be) 


established. No challenge for bias could 
be entertained against either of them; 
any one who should urge it would at 
once show that he was hired to do so by 
some wicked corporation. They know 
all about the untrustworthiness of 
newspapers because both of them have 
used the press for all that there was in 
it, but found the final result very unsat- 
isfactory. So that daily papers may as 
well understand, first as last, that they 
stand condemned. Without insulting the 
public by attempting any defence, how- 
ever, they might be pardoned for ex- 
piessing a slight curiosity about the 
supernal virtues suddenly acquired by 
the magazines. 

The sort referred to is well under- 
stood. It is the cheaper type that has 
risen to great circulation and vast no- 
toriety within the past ten or fifteen 
years. This is the kind of periodical 
which, we are told, has supplanted the 
daily newspaper in respect and in influ- 
ence. The fact we will not deny. But 
we cannot help asking about the men 
and the motives behind the fact. Are 
the one and the other as pure and exalt- 
ed as it has been given us to understand? 
Have the popular magazines and week- 
ly publications, in other words, been 
able to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world, entirely free from the diffi- 
culties and temptations which beset the 
newspapers? 

For our part, we should be willing to 
leave the whole matter to the gentle- 
men concerned. If they could be sub- 
jected to a short cross-examination in 
the presence of Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Bryan, we believe that the whole truth 
would speedily come out. These pro- 
prietors and editors would privately 
look very sheepish under the halo that 
has been conferred upon them. We can 
easily fancy this magazine owner, with 
his automobiles and his luxurious mode 
o? life, the other with his rapidly ac- 
quired fortune, this editor of a month- 
ly and that editor of a weekly, refusing 
with a grin to be hailed as saints of the 
publishing business. Put the question 
directly to them, and they would say: 
“Yes, it is true that we rather blundered 


‘into this muckraking and uplift busi- 


ness. The first ventures were only ex- 
perimental, copied from the daily news- 
papers, but when we found how the 
thing caught on and sent the circulation 
booming, we plunged for all we were 
worth and became worth a good deal 
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more in the process. Do good? Why, of 
course, we hope so; but we chiefly 
sought to do good to ourselves, and don't 
you forget that and think you can make 
plaster-saints out of us.” 

If one were to discuss the whole mat- 
ter seriously, it would have to be ad- 
mitted that the magazines of large cir- 
culation and large advertising (by 
which alone they live) have certain ad- 
vantages. Not being so local in their 
clientéle as most newspapers must be, 
they are not so much subject to pres- 
sure from local advertisers. The extent 
of this pressure we believe to be greatly 
exaggerated. It is more of the nature of 
annoying impudence, easily brushed 
aside, than of serious demand; and, in 
its worst forms, is more often attempt- 
ed than effected. But the fact that mag 
azines are concededly more exempt 
from it than newspapers is only a tri- 
fling element in the whole problem. 
That, in its essence, 
same for all 


is virtually the 
classes of publication. 
There is not the difference, either in 
purpose or in method, that is pretend- 
ed. Many men pass from the employ of 
newspapers to that of magazines. Do 
they think it necessary first to order 
their ascension robes? Writers often 
leave the magazines to work for news- 
papers. Is that so obvious a fall like 
Lucifer? And take the case, not infre- 
quent, of a man who owns both news- 
papers and magazines; is he a saint in 
the office of the latter, but a very devil 
in the former? In this business, too, 
we should seek to clear our minds of 
cant. Public and effusive ascriptions of 
superior virtue to the popular magazines 
ao no great harm; we always have to he 
putting somebody on a pedestal; but it 
is a pretty severe test of American hu 
mor—especially so when the statue it- 
self which we erect is detected in a smile 
at the simplicity of its admirers. 


THE CONGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY IN 
BOSTON. 


Boston, April 14. 


The Congress of Technology which 
met in Boston on April 10 and 11, in 
celebration of the semi-centennial of the 
signing of the charter of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was a 
pronounced success on the two main 
lines laid down by its projectors. They 
were, first, to show in the papers read 
at the public sessions, what applied 
science means to the life and prosperity 
of the public to-day; and, secondly, to 
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make clear the fact that in the great 
changes, social and industrial, which 
have followed the development of ap- 
plied science since the Institute of Tech- 
nology was founded, the men trained at 
the Institute have taken a leading part 
in this great advance. This was made 
the more evident by the circumstance 
that all the papers, to the number of 
above seventy, were prepared by alumui 
or members of the faculty of the Insti- 
tute, and were in a very real sense news 
reports from the advance lines of ap- 
plied science, presenting the most im- 
portant successes of the recent past, and 
some of the chief problems of the imme- 
diate future. 

President Maclaurin of the Institute 
formally opened the proceedings of the 
Congress with an address on “Some Fac- 
tors in the Institute's Success,” given 
Monday afternoon in Huntington Hall. 
Following this came two papers of spe- 
cial interest, “The Spirit of Alchemy in 
Modern Industry,” by William H. Walk- 
er, professor of industrial chemistry in 
the Institute faculty; and “Technology 
and the Public Health,” by C. E. A 
Winslow, Tech. ‘98, associate 
of biology in the College of the City of 
New York, and curator of public health, 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York. 

Monday evening, that of the first day, 
was devoted to a great 
er” in Symphony Hall, and to dinner 


prot Oo! 


“alumni smok 


held by most of the past classé 

The daylight hours of the second day) 
were given over to the presentation of 
papers on 


science, The papers were grouped in six 


various aspects of applied 
divisions, and the times of reading were 
so arranged that the general public, a 
large number of whom had received per- 
sonal invitations, were enabled to hear 
papers in several divisions. The result 
amply justified the plan. Every session 
was very largely attended, and as the 
papers dealt not with educational or 
technical abstractions, but were, on the 
contrary, striking and vital reports from 
the actual field of industrial work, the 
large audiences gained a better concep- 
tion than would otherwise have been 
possible of the fashion in which applied 
science has re-made the life and habits 
of the world within the last half-cen- 
tury. 

The Congress set clearly before the 
public the needs and the possibilities of 
what the speakers on Tuesday evening 
called the “New Technology.” The high 
standard of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and its deserved fame as 
one of the very foremost technical 
schools in the world, hardly need reiter 
ation. But the very success of the In- 
stitute has brought it to a point where 
insufficient endowment and cramped 
quarters threaten seriously to interfere 
with its future usefulness unless these 
obstacles are goon removed. The ban- 
quet in Symphony Hall on Tuesday eve- 
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ning, April 11, provided a significant 
sign of keen appreciation of this need 
both by the alumni of the Institute and 
by many others outside of its immediate 
ranks. The enthusiasm of the thousand 
alumni and guests who filled the floor of 
the hall was reflected in the words of 
the speakers, who included two such not- 
able figures in Institute affairs as Pres- 
ideut Lowell of Harvard, long a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Technology, 
and President Emeritus Eliot of Har- 
vard, who was professor of chemistry in 
the original Institute faculty. The tem- 
per of this great meeting was signifi 
cant in showing a sharp consciousness 
of a new era created by applied science; 
of the important part that has already 
been taken by 
chusetts Institute; and of the p: 


graduates of the Massa- 
ssing 


need, especially from the point of view 


of the interest of Massachusett that 
the Institute should be immediately 
equipped with the additional means for 
enabling it to continue in the future as 
it has been in the past, a leader in te 
nical education. 

The practical earnestné f the 
alumni in doing their full ire toward 
making possible the “n nology” 
was shown in three announcement 
made by President Maclaurin after the 
banquet. One alumnu o Wished | 
name withheld, has offs 1 to t Inst 
tute a tract of 1,000 a s of land in 
Maine, well suited to the uses of a sum- 
mer school in civil engineering. Other 
alumni have definitely pledged them 


selves to contribute a la 


price necessary for buying a ite 
for the Institute. Still anoth gradu 
ate, who is the head of a larg ment 
company in Chicago, has pre dasa 
gift all the cement needed for erecting 
the new buildings in reinforced concrete 
Meanwhile, the question of the site it 
self, Dr. Maclaurin eaid, has been nar- 
rowed to a choice among three sites, all 


of which are within a short distance of 
the present buildings. It is 
that this question of a new 
which 
ment of the Institute depends, 
be settled. 


expected 
site, upon 
everything else in the develop- 
will soon 


Bb. B 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN AUSTRIA. 


Gratz, Austria, March 22 

An interesting strike came to an end 
February 25 in Trieste, the principal 
Austrian seaport. About a week and a 
half before this date, the government 
officials in the state railways, and the 
customs, telegraph, and post offices, of 
this important city struck for higher 
wages, demanding an increase of 20 per 
cent. Instead, however, of attempting 
to gain their end by leaving their 
desks and their tasks and thus tying 
up the public business, they adopted 
exactly the opposite course. During the 
first week, they caused a loss to the 
shipping and business of the city which 
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was estimated at a million crowns, or 
$200,000, and during the ten days of its 
duration a loss of double this amount. 
‘rhis method of striking, which or- 
iginated in Austria, and, so far as I 
know, has not been tried elsewhere, is 
called by the English name of “Pas- 
sive Resistance.” 

Such a strike could take place only 
in a bureaucratic country. The rules 
and regulations which define the du- 
ties of the various government officials 
in Austria are extremely voluminous. 
An official who follows these rules un 
intelligently or too conscientiously 
would not be able to do all the work 
expected of him, and it has consequent- 
ly the custom among the offi- 
cials to use their judgment and to car- 
ry out the spirit of the regulations by 
often disregarding the letter. 

It will readily be seen that a body of 
officials could easily take advantage of 
such a condition of things, and by fol- 
lowing the regulations too exactly de 
lay or even prevent the transaction of 


become 


the public business, without, however, 
dcing anything which could be con 
strued by an indulgent and paternal 
government as a failure to perform 


For instance, in the post- 
clerks are required to ex- 
all incoming matter to see that 
sufficient postage. When on a 
strike, they welgh each piece most care 
fully, whether it is necessary or not, 
and take as much time to it as possible 
Time is consumed in the same way in 
every department of the post office, with 
the necessary consequence that all the 
mails are late, often several 
hours, the business of the office 
very much disorganized. In Austria, the 
post office does the express business of 


their duties 
office, the 
amine 
it has 


regular 
and 


the country, and in handling the ex- 
press packages the refractory officials 
could make their power to disorganize 
business especially burdensome. In the 
telegraph department also, the same de 


lays would occur. 
The employees of the state railways 

required to see to it that the trains 
in a fit condition to accomplish their 
and the rules prescribe the 
examination of the various parts of the 
locomotives and cars, When on a strike 
the employees carry out these rules lit- 
erally, and take so much time to per- 
form thelr duty that the trains are Iin- 
evitably late in starting and often hours 
late in arriving at their destinations. 
In the freight department of the state 
rallways, during the recent strike, bual 
came to a atandastill. 
In an ordinary business day, the rail 
way issues about three thousand bills 
of lading at Trieste, but while the strike 
was at its height such delays were 
caused that this number was reduced 
to sixty or less. In the customs offices 
also the greatest disturbances occurred 
Trieste is the home of two great steam- 
ship companies, the Austrian.Lloyd and 


ure 
“are 


journeys, 


ness almost 
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‘the Austro-American, as well as of sev- 


eral smaller ones, and a large volume 
of import, export, and coastwise business 
ia done, and a large number of passen- 
gers received and forwarded. The ves- 
sels of these companies are scheduled 
to arrive and leave on certain dates, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
the business of the port shall proceed 
smoothly. The officials, however, hold 
the key to the whole situation. Every 
ship entering or leaving the port must 
receive the proper papers from the port 
officials; all dutiable imports must be 
taxed and all passengers must be ex- 
amined, both by the quarantine and 
customs officers. The refractory offi- 
clals delayed all of these operations in- 
terminably. I will mention but a sin- 
gle instance. Large quantities of sugar 
in sacks are received in Trieste for ex- 
port. Before it can pve loaded aboard 
the ship, however, it must be inspected 
by an official, who usually opens a sack 
here and there and thus quickly per- 
forms his duty. During the strike, how- 
ever, he ripped open and _ inspected 
every sack, and then slowly sewed it up 
again. Passengers’ baggage was also 
examined with a thoroughness which 
would have made Mr. Loeb’s men ap- 
pear like novices. Even so important 
a man as Dr. von Derschatta, the presi- 
dent of the Austrian Lloyd Company, 
who happened to pass through Trieste, 
was detained an hour or more while his 
eleven trunks and bags were emptied 
and every article examined. 

The effect of the strike was exactly 
what the officials had expected and 
wished. Trieste found itself suddenly 
and almost without warning unable to 
transact business, and a great cry of 
protest went up to Vienna. The Gov- 
ernment, however, did nothing effective 
for a week and more. The granting of 
the demand of the strikers was never 
considered for a moment, for if the 
movement had been successful, the Gov- 
ernment would very soon have had 
many such strikes on its hands in oth- 
er parts of the Empire. Most govern- 
ment officials are very insufficiently 
paid in Austria, and if passive resistance 
should succeed in one place, it would 
certainly be tried in many others. To 
the outsider, the remedy of the trouble 
seemed very simple. Officials who were 
89 blind to the proper performance of 
their duties and so totally lacking in 
official pride that they would deliber- 
ately use the powers entrusted to them 
to hinder the transaction of the public 
business, certainly deserved instant dis- 
from their places, and would 
it in almost any other 


charge 
have received 
country. 
are different, and the situation is be- 
sides complex. In the first place, in 


Trieste Italian is the language of the 
bulk of the population, and there are 
also many Croatians and 
is, 


Sloventans. 


German however, the official lan- 


But here in Austria things) 


| guage. A public official must thus know 


German and Italian, ana, perhaps, Croa- 
tian and Slovenian as well. If the Gov- 
ernment had discharged the striking 
officials, it would have found it diffi- 
cult, or perhaps impossible, to fill the 
places of most of them, and it is, after 
ali, better to have the public business 
done poorly than not at all. 


In the next place, although it had no 
intention of satisfying the demanda cf 
the strikers, the sympathy of the Gov- 
ernment was, after all, more with them 
than with the people of Trieste. The 
Imperial Government of Austria is con- 
ducted by aristocrats, who have little 
or no feeling for business, and especial- 
ly for the business interests of Trieste, 
which is a notoriously rebellious city, 
and is constantly emphasizing its Ital- 
ian character and its hatred of the Aus- 
trian domination. The public officials, 
on the other hand, undoubtedly deserve 
a good deal of sympathy, as they re- 
ceive too little pay to support them 
comfortably in a city where the prices of 
necessities have risen 25 per cent. in 
the past ten years. Besides, they are a 
part of the government itself, and offi- 
cialdom in bureaucratic Austria is a 
close corporation that is apt to think 
more of its own interests and welfare 
than of the public good. 


The cause of the low wages received 
by the public officials of Austria is not 
far to seek. It is not the poverty of the 
Government or its unwillingness to pay 
a fair rate for the work done, but the 
undue increase in the number of offi- 
cials in the past few years and the un- 
necessarily large number of them at 
present in the public service. Eighty 
years ago there was one official in Aus- 
tria to 360 inhabitants. At present 
there is one to 50 inhabitants, and every 
seventh or eighth man in the commu- 
nity is fed at the public crib. The well- 
known economist, Professor Schmoller 
of Berlin, stated recently that of every 
100 officials in Austria, 20 are compe- 
tent, 50 tolerable, and 30 incompetent. 
The thirty incompetents are mostly aris- 
tocrats who have sinecures and draw 
the highest salaries. It is a notorious 
fact, of which the newspapers frequent- 
ly speak, that the public business would 
be quite as well done as it is at present 
with half or two-thirds of the present 
official force. It would probably be 
much better done, for if there were few- 
er officials they would not get in one 
another’s way so much or have so much 
time for gossip. One sees sometimes 
fifteen or twenty officials in a single 
room, a considerable proportion of whom 
are usually discussing the political sit- 
uation or eating and drinking. For the 
amount of work they do they seem to 
require a vast amount of provender. 

It should seem that, inasmuch as these 
facts are perfectly well known, the Gov- 


‘ernment would reform the public ser- 
‘vice and thus seek to avoid passive re- 
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sistance and similar troubles in the fu- 
ture. It would undoubtedly like to do 
so, but it is not strong enough to resist 
the pressure of the office-seekers. Aus- 
tria, with the numerous warring races 
of which its population is composed, 
presents the aspect of a country divided 
against itself. But there is one respect 
in which all these races are absolutely 
harmonious, and that is the desire to 
hold office. Notwithstanding the low 
rate of wages paid, the public service is 
very popular, and young men are crowd- 
ing into it in ever increasing numbers. 
And with reason, for it furnishes an 
easy living and a good social position to 
the man and his family: it gives him a 
pension when he is old and one to his 
family when he dies. Austria is not a 
rich country. Her agriculture, indus- 
tries, and trade are not highly develop- 
ed, and cannot absorb the annually ma- 
turing crop of young men. Great num- 
bers of these thus find the struggle for 
existence a very severe one. The more 
energetic of the agricultural classes find 
relief from these conditions in emigra- 
tion, and great numbers of them come 
to America. Many of the vicious and 
less enterprising from the villages and 
farms become vagabonds and tramps. 
Young men in the cities and towns, on 
the other hand, who are without definite 
prospects in life and have had a good 
school education, are apt to seek the 
public service, or perhaps to go into the 
church. I am convinced that one rea- 
son why the church is so strong in Aus- 
tria is that it is a great and rich insti- 
tution in a poor country, which needs 
young men and women, and furnishes a 
good opening for all such who dread the 
struggle for existence. 

This, then, is the situation here in 
Austria. It has existed for a long time, 
and because of the spread of education 
among the middle classes, has been 
steadily growing worse, and for this the 
excellent free schools and the compul- 
sory military service are responsible. In 
the olden time the son usually followed 
in the footsteps of his father and learn- 
ed his trade or profession, as, in fact, he 
still does if his father is a man of any 
means or has a prosperous business. If, 
however, the father’s position in the 
community is a humble one or he is not 
prosperous or has a superfluity of sons, 
the young man is apt to look about for 
something else to do, and if he has re 
ceived a good schooling and is besides a 
young man of little energy or initiative, 
he almost inevitably slips into the pub- 
lic service, 

The compulsory military service also 
exercises an important influence in these 
matters. A young man who can pass a 
certain school examination need serve 
but one year in the army instead of 
three, which is at present the length of 
the compulsory service. Great numbers 
of boys of the lower middle classes are 
kept in school long enough to enable 
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them to pass this examination, instead 
of being taken out at an earlier age to 
learn a trade. They thus grow away 
from their class, and very many, being 
no longer willing to follow a trade, en- 
ter the public service 

A tremendous pressure is constantly 
brought to bear upon the governments 
of the country, the provinces, and the 
cities to create new offices to accommo- 
date the seekers. The Coalition Govern- 
ment which ruled Hungary, where the 
conditions are similar to those in Aus- 
tria, from 1906 to 1909, increased the 
number of public officials in that coun- 
try by 45,028, of which number a sin 
gle Ministry (that of Count Khuen 
Hedervary) created 30,251 in ten 
months. 

One of the 
phenomena in Austria is the bitter and 
unedifying strife for the ascendency 
among the Germans, Bohemians, Croa- 
tians, Italians, Slovenians, Ruthenians, 
Poles, and the other races which make 
up its polyglot population. One is apt 
to think, looking on the surface merely 
and reading the fiery editorials in the 
representative newspapers, that the in- 
nate racial antipathies are the cause of 
this strife. This is certainly not true in 
any large sense. The dominant race in 
a province or city gets all the offices for 
its sons and all the public contracts for 
men, and here lies the 
casus beili. I am convinced that these 
twelve or fifteen different races would 
live together almost as peaceably here 
as they do with us in America, if the 
struggle for existence were no more se- 
vere than it is with us. 

The problem which 
Austria have to solve is thus largely 
an industrial one, which would solve it- 
self if the business situation could be 
improved sufficiently. Austria must fol- 
low the example of its neighbor, Ger- 
many, and develop its industries and 
agriculture in order that all of its peo- 
ple may find profitable employment. 
They would not then flock into the pub- 
lic service, and there would be no dan- 
ger in the future of a passive resistance 

What the Government finally did in 
the case of the strike in Trieste was to 
transfer some of its leaders to Pola and 
other towns in Istria, and to threaten 
still further punitive measures. Pas- 
sive resistance at once came to an end. 

Henry 8S. PRatr. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


Mr. Hoe’s collection of English Litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was one of the most important ever 
brought together. This portion of the li- 
brary was described in the first five 
volumes of his catalogue, published in 1903 
A representative selection of these books, 
including some of the important 
items, is included in the first sale of the 
library which begins at the new rooms of 
the Anderson Auction Company on April 24 


most 





Mr, Hoe's First Folio of Shakespeare was 
the “Syston Park copy, one of the largest 
copies known, in a binding of red straight- 
grained morocco, ascribed by Mr. Hoe, but 
without much ground for it to Roger 
Payne. it is unusually sound and clean 
throughout, and, except for the fact that 
the leaf of verses and title have been 
trimmed to the text and mounted 
letters of the title-page being in fac- 
simile), it might be expected » bring the 
record price. The Second Folio is the most 
common imprint, but is an exceptionally 
large and fine copy. The Third Folio, alse 
very large and fine. is (as usual) the late 
issue with title page dated 1664 rhe 


(some 


Fourth Folio has the rarest (and p in} 
ably the earliest) imprint: “Printed for H 


Herringman, and are to be sold by Joseph 
Knight and Francis Saunders."’ The selec- 


quartos included in 
this first sale are “Henry the fift” (1608) 
King John” (1611); “Hamlet” (1611); 
Henrie the fourth” (1613); “Richard the 
(1615); “A Midsommer Nights 
(Roberts, 1600); ‘‘Loves Labours 
(1635) The 


(1640) is a 


tion of Shakespeare 


Second” 
dreame” 
lost” (1631); and “Pericles” 
first edition of the “Poems” 
large copy in old morocco by Lewis. 

This first sale also includes most of the 
Ben Jonsons, beginning with the 
large paper copy of the ‘“‘Works” 
1640) from Almon W. Griswold’s collection 
A few other copies of the first 
(1616) on large paper are known (Mr. Mor- 
gan has a fine copy with a presentation in- 
scription in Ben Jonson's autograph), but 
no other copy of the second volume on 
large paper can be traced. 
very rare Ben Jonson quartos are “Every 
man out of his Humor” (1600); “King 
James his Royall and Magnificent Enter- 
tainment”’ (1604), the copy which brought 
£116 in 1904; and “Chloridia” (1630). the 
copy which brought £145 at the same sale. 

\ long series of quartos of George Chap- 
man appear in this sale The “Seaven 
jookes of the Iliades of Homer,” with the 
“Achilles Shield” (both 1598), is in the 
original vellum binding, and is presuma- 
bly the copy which brought £291 in 1904. 
The “Epicede or Funerall Song’ on the 
Death of Prince Henry” (1613) is a presen- 
tation copy from Chapman to Inigo Jones 
This copy, however, does not contain the 
very rare plate of Henry’s hearse. An- 
other very rare Chapman is his “Buthy- 
mice Raptus; or the Teares of 
(1609). This is the Griswold-McKee copy 

The Caxton “Canterbury Tales” of Chau- 
cer will be sold in a later part, but Wynken 
de Worde’s “Troylus and Cresyde’’ (1617) 
and collected editions of Chaucer's 
“Workes” of 1532, 1561, and 1602 are in- 
cluded in this sale. 

The long series of the works of Samuel 
Daniel includes the rare first edition of 
Delia’’ and “Rosamond” (1592), of which 
the only other known copy is Malone’s in 
the Bodleian. Three other perfect copies 
of the first “Delia” are known, but they 
are all accor.panied by a ‘ater issue of 
“Rosamond.” 

Mr. Hoe's copy of Sir 
ander’s “Recreations with the Muses’ 
with the rare portrait, was bought at the 
McKee gals 
elaborately bound 


superb 


(1616- 


volume 


Among several 


Peace” 


William Alex 


* (1637), 


for $760, and has since been 
Only one copy of the 


first edition of Bacon's “Essaies,” issued 
by him to forestall an unauthorized edition 


which was “going to print,” Is known In 


396 
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America. This, formerly in the Rowfant 
library, is now in the Church-Huntington 
collection. Mr. Hoe owned the second 
edition (1698), almost equally rare, also the 
first edition of the “Apophthegmes” (1625) 


William Drummond’s “Poems” (Edin- | 


burgh, 1616), on large paper, is one of the 
most wonderful books in the collection 
It is probably the copy which sold in the 
Auchinleck sale in 1893 for £48 

George Herbert's “The Temple,” the very 
rare undated issue of the first edition, Is 
the Brand-Heber-Daniel-Foote copy, cost- 
ing Mr. Hoe $1,050 at the Foote sale in 
189 The date of 1631 has been wrongly 
affixed to it by Lowndes and others, but, 
a Professor Palmer has conclusively 

own, this undated title follows, instead 
of preceding, the first published edition, 


\ Kilmarnock Burns (1786), entirely un- 


cut and with the old blue wrappers bound 
in, is probably the most valuable eighteenth 

ntury book in the sale. This was the 
Kalbfleisch copy, bound up by him, not by 
Mr. Hoe The Burns Museum at Ayr paid 
£1,000 for a copy in the original blue 


Mr. Van Antwerp’s copy, in the 
me condition, for which he paid $4,500 


privately, brought only £700 when his 
book were sold at Sotheby's Gray's 
“Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard,” 
first edition (1751); “Robinson Crusoe,” 
first edition (1719), and other rare works 
by Defoe; Samuel Johnson's “Irene” (1749) 


and “Vanity of Human Wishes” (1749), 
both uncut; and John Gay’s first book, 


“Wine, a Poem” (1708), are other notable 
books of this period. 

William Blake's “Songs of Innocence” 
(1789), “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell” | 


(1790), “Songs of Experience” (1794), and | 
“Milton” (1804) are specimens of the en- | 
gravine and coloring of this genius. The 
“Milton” ts one of only three copies 
known, the two others being In the British 
Museum and in the New York Public Li- 
barry. The Hoe copy is, presumably, the 
one which brought £230 in the Beckford 


sale in June, 1882. 

There are many gaps in Mr. Hoe’s col- 
lections of firat editions of nineteenth cen- 
tury English and American authors. His 
collection of Dickens !s unattractive, re- 
lieved only by a presentation copy of “The 
Village Coquettes” (1836). The three Keats 
volumes are in this sale, the “Endymion” 
being Haydon’s copy and having one of the 
autograph letters to Fanny Brawne in- 
serted | 

The most notable among first editions of 
American authors is Bryant's “Embargo,” 


the exceedingly rare first edition of 1808 
This ts the Hawkins copy which brought | 
$4150 back in 1887. No other has been 
sold at auction since. Mr. Hoe procured 
it In the N. Q. Pope collection Haw- | 
thorne’s “Fanshawe” (1828), Longfellow’s 
“Outre Mer” (1833-34), and a presentation | 
copy of his “Poems on Slavery’ (1842) are 
among other notable volumes 

Autograph letters and manuscripts are 
not numerous in the Hoe collection, but a) 
number of fine items are scattered through 
the two volumes of the catalogue. The 
Irving manuscripts Include important 
autograph revisions of the “Sketch Book,” 
“Life of Goldsmith,” and “Knickerbocker’s 
New York.” Series of letters of Burns and | 
Franklin, two fine letters of Poe, and other’ 


>. 








! 
literary manuscripts are included in this 
first sale. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 
Str: The response that has met the 


great speech of Sir Edward Grey from the | 


British people, the clergy, and the press is 
very gratifying. It is sure to be strongly 


| approved by the press, the clergy, and the 


people of our own country, It shows clear- 
ly that the people of England and America 
prefer some more reasonable and practical 
method of settling disputes than the expen- 


‘sive and burdensome methods heretofore 


prevailing. 

The first great step in the present move- 
ment was taken when Canada and the 
United States agreed on a reciprocity treaty 
that might reduce somewha* the cost of 
living in both countries. It would be diffi- 
cult for the few people that may be in- 
terested on each side to defeat a treaty 
which will so materially benefit a great 
majority of the two peoples. 

The second step in bringing the two 
branches of the English-speaking race into 


likely to occur, adequate protection will be 
obtained. The establishment of this force 
| would not interfere with the present mili- 
| tary organization. That would go on as 
| now, relatively as strong; so that each na- 
| tion could safely enter upon the experi- 
ment which would result in the beginning of 
permanent disarmamer*. EDWIN GINN. 


| Boston, April 13. 
| 





DESIRABLE IMMIGRATION. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: The address delivered by Secretary 
of Commerce Nagel at the recent Italian 
|Congress in Philadelphia concerning immi- 
gration methods, contains a short para- 
| graph which may well be taken to heart by 
|all who are interested in our industrial and 
| political future. Secretary Nagel said in 
| part: 


All the family ought to come or all ought 
to stay. The family is the unit of American 
civilization and good government. If a man 
ir fit to come, the highest evidence of his 
qualification for American citizenship will 
be his loyalty to his family. 


Of course, we have long recognized the 
family as being the essential unit, but in 
the midst of other considerations we are 
prone to forget this first requisite. Racial 
differences have been over-emphasized, 


















accord to such an extent that they are pre- | while the things that tend to a real assimi- 
pared to make a treaty that shall provide lation of our foreign elements have been 
a way for the reasonable settlement of any |torgotten. For a long time it was cus- 
differences between them, is pretty sure to _tomary to permit separation of friends and 
meet with universal accord; and if such & | rejatives in the task of shipping the immi- 
treaty can be made between two of the|¢rants from the seaboard westward. For- 


most powerful nations in the world, the ex- | tunately, through the efforts of the Immi- 


| taken some action by the different govern- 
|ments to set apart a reasonable proportion 


ample will be sure to extend to other coun- 
tries. It is gratifying to learn that France 
is already in correspondence with America 
for a similar treaty. 

Now, if at this juncture there might be 


grant Clearing House, in codperation with 
the railways, this evil has been minimized. 

Now that the danger of separation en 
route has been avoided, an added incentive 
should be given to the man immigrating to 
bring his family with him. The United 
States may have suffered somewhat in the 


|navy. In taking such action we should | 





of their present armaments as a policé | past through the negligence of authorities 
force to protect each nation in all its i), admitting diseased persons to our shores 
rights, both territorial and political, from | or through the swindling action of steam- 


aggression from any source, the world ship companies; yet on the whole immigra- 


| might have speedy relief from heavy arma- |tion has proved profitable, and yet remains 
|ments. But we may not hope for such & | go. 
result at once. We must prepare gradually 


Gen. Francis A. Walker once asserted that 
for it. Heretofore each nation has adopted had immigration been restricted entirely 
the principle of settling its own difficulties | oyr population would not have been less, 
with all the rest of the world independently. | phecause the native stock would have been 
{t has been a highly expensive and burden- |more prolific. But such a statement must 
some operation, and has not resulted in pro-| necessarily remain unsubstantiated, and to 
curing in any satisfactory way the desired | many it will appear extremely doubtful 
end. In fact, we are going backward every | whether such would be the result in an 
day while these armaments increase. The | actual trial. 
nations seem almost beside themselves in | However, we appear to be approaching 
mutual fear of attack. They are suspicious, | more nearly a mean which will be neither 
and every Dreadnought increases that sus-/ absolutely prohibitive nor recklessly lax. 
picion. It is a wrong principle. It is not Secretary Nagel has given a good concrete 
in separate action, but in combined action, | expression of the ideal that must be sought 
in coJperation, that we must seek relief. for, namely, the immigration not of the in- 

I wish to offer a plan for solving this | dividual, but of the family. 
problem, My idea is to take a portion of | EaRL A. SALIERS. 
the present armaments, say 10 per cent.,| wniversity of Pennsylvania, April 10. 
and establish an international army and 








avold any discussion concerning the pro- | 
portion that each nation should | 
ute to this international force, for each | TO TH® EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

one is only required to contribute a quota | Sir: In your issue of April 6 there is an 
relative to its own present equipment, The | interesting communication from Mr. An- 
advantages of such a readjustment are drew Lang. In this, he comments on a cu- 
these: It will cost practically nothing, and | rious problem, raised by a little book “The 
by posting sections of this international | Adventure.” 

force In the places where trouble is most! In 1901, the narrators “paid a visit on an 
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August day, 
Trianon, They knew nothing about the 
house, except that Marie Antoinette used to 
: amuse herself there in a rural way.” Brief- 
ly, they saw persons in the garb of 1789, 
saw a lady who resembled the portrait of 
Marie Antoinette, etc. Some days passed 
before each told the other that the Trianon 
A seemed haunted, and months passed before 
they spoke to each other freely on the 
subject. Mr. Lang properly suggests that 
the study of maps and old records by these 
estimable women after the visit to the 
Trianon had unconsciously colored their 
memories. 





May I recall a curious experience of a 
similar nature? In 1887, I visited the Mu- 
seum of National Antiquities at St. Ger- 
main. Dr, Mortillet, the director, accom- 
panied me through the various halls and 
showed me the amazing collections of pale- 
olithic man, made by archzologists whose 
names are classical in the literature of 
the subject. In the summer of 1889, I was 
in Paris again and with a friend visited 
the Museum. On our way out to St. Ger- 
main, I described to him the beauties of 

the museum, the wonderful mural paint- 
5 ings portraying the cave dweller, neolithic 
man, the models of dolmens, etc., and par- 
ticularly the two colossal equestrian stat- 
ues in bronze, representing an ancient Gaul 
| and an ancient Roman, designed by Rodin, 
the armor, weapons, harness trappings, and 
other details rigidly designed from the 
very objects exhumed in France, which 
fermed part of the collection. These stat- 
ues stood on a colonnade which overlooked 
the plains and faced Paris. Dr. Reinach, 
the director, with his usual courtesy, ac- 
companied us through the various halls, and, 
finally, I asked him to direct us to the 
colonnade, as I wished to show my friend 
the colossal equestrian figures, designed by 
: Rodin. He looked somewhat perplexed and 
H said he did not know to what I referred. 
; Somewhat amazed at his bewildered look, | 
mentioned rather impatiently the great fig- 
ures in bronze and asked if they had been 
7 removed. He said they never existed! I 
soberly told him they had been shown me 
by the former director, Mortillet, a few 
years ago. He said he remembered my 
visit quite distinctly, but he had never seen 
or heard of the bronze statues. I then asked 
him if he would kindly show me the col- 
onnade facing Paris, thereupon, amused by 
my insistence, he went to the side of the 
room, raised a window, and I looked down 
at the identical colonnade I had in mind, 
but no statues! I turned to him in amaze- 
ment, and after we had gazed at each other 
for a moment, he turned to a littlé cup- 
board and brought out two small plaster 
cast models, and said, “I wonder if you refer 
to these?” He said they were designed by 
Rodin after a suggestion by Mortillet, 
whose ambition it was to have them made 
life size and placed upon the colonnade. 
He had never been- able to carry out the 
idea. 

Now the winter before, I had given a 
course of Lowell lectures on European mu- 
seums, and I was sure these wonderful 
statues had been described in the course, 
for no impression more clear and vivid 
had ever existed in my brain. Immediately 
upon returning home, I hunted up my lec- | 
ture notes and my original journal notes 
and no reference to the statues, nor even 








ough 


! 
after luncheon, to le petit | 


This again 
of human testimony. EDWARD S. MORSE. 
Salem, Mass., April 12. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY GHOST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The “passing” of the Astor Library, 
so soon to be an accomplished fact, reminds 
me of two or three incidents, which may be 
of interest to your readers. As I entered 
the service of the library in 1855 (six 
months after it was opened to the pub- 
lic), and resigned in 1865, I suppose I am 
the only person living who was officially 
attached to the institution during that pe- 
riod, Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, then su- 
perintendent of the library, and Daniel Wil- 
lard Fiske (afterward a professor in Cor- 
nell University), with a janitor, com- 
prised the working force of the library when 
I entered its service. 
the “Astor Library Ghost” 
published in the New York Eve- 
ning Post a day or two after the occurrence, 
and when it had begun to be talked of in 
the clubs, Francis Williams, who was then 
on the staff of the paper, and was my per- 
sonal friend, called to see me about it, and 
I gave him the facts, as I knew them; this 
was about 1862, I should think, as Dr. Cogs- 
well resigned in 1863. 


The story of 
was first 


Dr. Cogswell was dining with other guests 
at William B, Astor’s, who lived next door 
to the library, and, “ghosts” having been 
mentioned at the table, related the story. 
George Bancroft, who was present, was 
my informant on the day following the din- 
ner. 

One night toward midnight Dr. Cogswell 
was moving about in the upper galleries, as 
was his custom, verifying titles and car- 
rying a lighted candle. While at the west 
end of the south main gallery he dimly 
saw the figure of a man standing in the 
southeast corner (where the oc- 
cultism were shelved). Approaching the 
figure, he recognized it as appearing to be 
that of a well-known physician, who had 
resided about the middle of the block, on 
Lafayette Place, and had died there 
weeks before. This apparition held in his 
hand an old French folio edition of the 
“Predictions” of Nostradamus, published 
in the sixteenth century. Dr. 
stated that on three different nights he saw 
the figure—which disappeared on being ad- 
dressed by him. When the 
library thought over the story, they judged 
that the learned superintendent had been 
overworking (which he always was), and 
gave him a vacation, and I well remember 
the twinkle in the old gentleman's eyes when 
he told me about it, placing me in charge 
during his absence. Mr. Fiske had resign- 
ed from the library some time before. 

The day after the promulgation of the 
ghost story, the Rev. Pierre Irving, the 
nephew of Washington Irving, called at the 


books on 


some 


Cogswell 


trustees of the 


|library and asked me about the matter. 
In the course of our conversation, he told 
me of a similar case that had come within 


his own experience. 

It occurred at Sunnyside, the former res- 
idence of Washington Irving. Pierre Irving 
and the two grand-nieces of Washington 
Irving were seated in the front room, talk- 
ing, on a summer afternoon the year fol- 
lowing Washington Irving's death, when 
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front door suddenly and cried out 
excitedly, “Why, there's uncle’; all rose at 
once and gazed at the door, through which 


rose, 


there passed the form of Washington Irv- 
ing, dressed and appearing as in life. He 
crossed the room, passed through a door 
in the opposite corner, and disappeared 
in the room which had been Mr. Irving's 
library and writing-room They all saw 
him enter that room, but when they fol- 
lowed him in it was empty and there was 
no other means of exit 

An interesting occurrence which has es- 
caped public knowledge is connected with 


Washington Irving's will, which was signed 
nm the southeast corner alcove on the ground 


floor of the old building of the Astor Li 
brary and witnessed by Daniel Willard 
Fiske and myself. Mr. Irving dropped into 
the library one day, and, seeing us stand- 
ing together, remarked “Il have been car- 
rying around in my pocket for some days 
my will, waiting to have it witnessed; will 
not you two gentlemen oblige me?” So we 
all went into the corner, where Mr, Irving 
acknowledged his will, signed it, and we 
bcre testimony thereunto Mr. Irving died 
Novembe 28, 1859, and so months later 
Mr. Fiske and I went up to Wh Plains 
and testified to our s gnatures 

My personal experience as an official in 
the Astor Library occurred during the su 
perintendence of Dr. Cogswell and Francis 
Schroeder, the father of Rear-Admiral 


Seaton Schroeder, whom I very well remem- 





ber as a boy. FRANK H, NORTON 
New York, April 7 
THEOCRITUS IN AMERICA, 


To THe EpITor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of your notice on February 
9 of Robert T. Kirlin’s “Theocritus in 
English Literature,” and the author's re- 
marks quoted therein regarding allusions 
to Theocritus in our American papers and 
magazines, may I call attention to the fine 


paper, “Tennyson and Theocritus,”’ in Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman's “Victorian 
Poets,” chapter vi, pages 201-233, of tha 
edition of 1875. Whether this essay is 


known to Mr. Kirlin or not, or whether it 
ever appeared in paper pre- 
vious to its publication in book form, I do 
not But the essay is evidence that 
Theocritus was known and appreciated in 
America some considerabletime before “‘the 
last decade,” and is not only of value as 
regards Theocritus and 
Tennyson, but, as Mr. Stedman says in his 
preface, “relates to a matter which seema 
to me of more significance than the obli- 
gations of the modern idyllist to the an- 
cient, namely, the singular likeness of the 
Victorian period to the Alexandrian, mani- 
fest in both externa] conditions and poetic 
results.” ALFRED G. LANGLEY 
Newport, R. 1., March 30. 


or magazine 


know. 


his relations to 


THE STATUS OF THE PROFESSOR, 
TO THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Having read with interest the edi- 
torial in your issue of March 9 on “The 
Status of the Professor,”’ I should like to 
say that, from one point of view, the “sub- 
mergence of the self-assertive personality 
of professors” is not a widespread evil, in 


of the possible existence of the so- 
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THE CONFEDERATE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT. 

Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens: 
Diary Kept a Prisoner at 
Fort Warren, Boston Harbour, 1865: 
Giving Incidents and Reflections of 
his Prison Life and some Letters and 
Reminiscences. Edited, with a _ Bio- 
graphical Study, by Myrta Lockett 
Avary. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50 net. 


May 


His when 


25, 1865, by order of the govern- 
the 


was brought to Fort Warren. 


ment of United States, a political 
prisoner 
The fort was situated on George’s Island, 
in the harbor some seven miles out from 
Boston. The parapeted and bastioned 
ramparts were solidly constructed, and 
all the were securely 
guarded by Federal troops. For greater 
the prisoner was nevertheless 
taken to one of the lower cells, and kept 
there, save for an hour each day, under 
lock and bar, in solitary confinement. 
Day and night, armed sentries paced up 
and down before the door. Some mili- 
tary desperado, no doubt, to call for so 
much enclosing masonry, so many locks 
and bars, such unceasing vigilance? No; 
only frail little weighing less 
than hundred pounds, whole 
life been “one constant physical 
pain”; man who had done what he 
could prevent war; had, after 
the war was over, remained quietly at 
home, ready, at the request of the Fed- 
eral government, to present himself for 
trial, to submit to what- 
ever demands might be made. In the 
cell where he now found himself so se- 
curely confined he struggled uncom- 
plainingly against pain and _ illness, 
searcely able, at times, to stand up- 
right; wept at the thought of his fam- 
ily; sought consolation in his much- 
thumbed Bible, or in simple prayer; gave 
himself up to religious and philosophi- 
cal reflection, trying desperately to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man; and if 
guilty, after all, of momentary irritation 
and complaint day, humbly took 
himself task for it the next. The 
prisoner was Alexander H. Stephens, 
former vice-president of the Confederate 
States of America. We hasten to assure 
the reader that he did not escape, even 
when removed to an upper room and al- 
the freedom of the fort, but re- 

there until October 13, when, 
having been released by order of the 
Federal government, he returned to his 
home in Georgia. 

The Prison Journal, composed from) 
day to day, makes the main part of the | 
book. It is a welcome addition to the 
literature of American history. In it} 
we find, as we should naturally expect | 
find, a statement of 
on political and 


ways of the fort 


afety 


a man, 


a whose 
had 
a 


to who 


or otherwise 


one 


lowed 


mained 


to 
constitutional | 


views 





questions. 


the author's statement 
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What these views were is 

They have been most of- 
ten noticed in order to contrast them 
with the views of men like Webster and 
other Northern leaders. It is neverthe- 
less true, though not so often noticed, 
that while the views were different, the 
point of view was the same—a point of 
view which is important because it gives 
character to the political thinking of 
the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica. The statesmen of that generation 
were apt to make a fetich of constitu- 
tions, and to conceive of political liber- 
ty as a recorded definition rather than 
as a living fact. It was an age of doc- 
trinaires who confided their souls to the 
safekeeping of the written word; and 
thus we may enjoy the spectacle of a 
Guizot with solemn confidence batten- 
ing down explosive social forces under a 
Revised Charter, or a Macaulay with 
complacent optimism resting the edifice 
of Human Happiness upon a Reform 
Bill. And in the United States it was 
no less characteristic of “Liberalism” 
to think of liberty as dwelling only 
within the limits of the pays légal. Web- 
ster and Calhoun and Stephens were 
alike in this, that they loved the Union 
not less but the Constitution more. The 
Union of which they were enamoured 
was a thing created by definition—a 
Union ex hypothesi, existing, as one 
might say, mainly for dialectical pur- 
poses. The life of a great nation, they 
seemed to suppose, could be run in the 
rigid mould of written law. To make 
the Union fit the Constitution was al- 
most the sum of their political philoso- 
phy; and if they disagreed as to what, 
precisely, the Constitution was, they 
were quite agreed that outside of it 
there was no salvation. “No one ever 
lived,” we read in the Prison Journal, 
“with stronger feelings of devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the Union under it than myself. 
‘ For the Union barely, without 
the rights and guarantees secured by 
the Constitution, I never entertained 
or professed any attachment.” And Web- 
ster speaks of that “chosen Constitu- 
tion” under which the people “have seen 
their happiness, prosperity, and renown 
grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength.” Not for these men 
was it to say that there was a higher 
law than the Constitution, or that the 
nation could not permanently endure 
half slave and half free, or yet that the 
“peculiar institution” had at last out- 
grown the organic law. When men be- 
gan to see that constitutions must be 
made to fit changing social forces, the 
age of “Liberalism” was over and the 
age of “blood and iron,” or of gold per- 
haps, was ushered in. 

But the Prison Journal is mainly in- 
teresting, not because it contains a 
of the author's political 
ideas, but because it contains a simple, 


well known. 
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unaffected account of the thoughts and 
feelings of an honest and very lovable 
man. Having read the Journal we feel 
that we know Alexander H. Stephens 
as we know Cellini, or John Stuart Mill, 
or Gen, Grant; our only regret is that it 
has been necessary to wait so long to 
know him in this intimate fashion. 

Not a man certainly of profound or 
illuminating intellect: a great reader, 
we suspect, and one whose interests 
were wide; but appreciation hardly kept 
pace with curiosity, and apart from con- 
stitutional questions his grasp was in no 
way remarkable nor his judgment very 
sure. The Book of Job is a favorite, to 
be sure, but Bacon's Essays he finds 
“nothing but loose sayings on divers 
subjects,” except the one on Friendship, 
which is good—better, on the whole, 
than the remarks of Cicero on the same 
subject. The Economics of Aristotle 
appeals to him, but the Politics he re 
gards as “of little value.” He enjoys 
Prescott immensely, but cannot think 
that the motive of Matthew Arnold is a 
worthy one. Meanwhile his practical 
mind hazards the conjecture that the 
Song of Solomon was never intended as 
an allegory: he believes it was only a 
love song. 

The clear, practical intelligence of the 
man was deep-rooted in an emotional 
and profoundly religious nature: some 
instinct in him was always reaching out 
after the unseen forces of the world. It 
was his practice to open the Bible at 
hazard “with a fervent prayer to Al- 
mighty God to be directed to some chap- 
ter of His Word from which I could de- 
rive comfort.” 


I took up my Bible with a desire to find 

it something on which the soul could 
rely for comfort and hope. The book open- 
ed at Isaiah 38. Was it accident? Believ- 
ing all things are under the direction of the 
Ruler of the Universe, by whom even the 
hairs of our heads are numbered, I secured 
consolation from this chapter. As has been 
my custom for the last twenty years or 
more, before committing myself to sleep I 
committed my body, soul, and spirit to His 
keeping, praying devoutly that His will “be 
done on earth as in Heaven.” 


in 


And he adds: 


This fact I here record mainly because 
religion is a subject on which I seldom 
speak or write. Perhaps in this I have 
done wrong. It has arisen from a very 
deep aversion to what I consider “cant.” 


No dry rationalist or “philosophical radi- 
cal” ordering his steps to the measured 
beat of a syllogism, he thinks that “all 
signs and omens are good to those who 
believe in them.” He will not admit 
that he believes in them, and yet, “I al- 
ways like to get a first view of the 
erescent in a clear, bright sky without 
intervening obstructions.” A very hu- 
man man, with charming inconsistencies 
and delightful little aversions: he could 
not drink coffee out of a glass, and liked 
water best out of a gourd. 





| If much affliction did not make him 


| which 


rebellious, neither did it sour his tem- 
per. A simple and kindly man, whole 
hearted and boyish in his affections, 
without malice or evil intention, 
Friendly toward all men and superior 
to none, he never knew a negro who 
did not like him, and we can well be 
lieve there never was one—certainly not 
his own slaves, for whose welfare he 
spent much more than they ever re- 
turned. His solicitude for the future of 
the colored race finds constant expres- 
sion in the Journal, and his desire to 
get his own former slaves well settled 
was one of his reasons for desiring to 
be released on parole. There is genuine 
pathos in the constantly recurring ex- 
pression of affection for his family. 
“Thoughts of home, my brother, and all 
the dear ones there, black and white, 
almost kills, almost crazes me.” And 
then his beloved Georgia! There never 
was such a State! Once he was served 
with a portion of watermelon, “red meat 
and black seed. It is excellent.” But, 
on second thought, “not so sweet and 
delicious as Georgia melons”! Certainly 
not! We can well understand that. 
The man’s humor was not all uncon 
scious, however. The humorous side of 
things, he tells us, always appealed to 
him, and he could laugh at himself as 
well as at another. It is a proof of it 


that even in solitary confinement the 
trait was not wholly obscured. True, 
he can raise only a faint smile; the hu 


mor does not easily rise from the solid 
earth. Apropos of some remarks about 
a mouse he was trying to tame, he men- 
tions another less desirable sort of com- 
panion, “whose nature it is to stick to 
you closer than a brother and to keep 
you awake all night. Since my row with 
them the other day, I have not seen or 
heard anything more from them, If they 
have made any attack, it has been a sly 
one in small force.” And then, honest 
man that he was, who would have every- 
thing clear and precisely set down, he 
adds, “Of course, I mean bedbugs.” Even 
in jest one would not wish to leave a 
wrong impression! 


CURRENT FICTION 


The Patrician. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
With his usual intense, even passion- 

ate, concentration upon one aspect of 

modern English life, Mr. Galsworthy 
here produces a novel of dignity and 
power. If it were not for a certain 
slackening of nerve or wavering of aim 
apparent in the later chapters, we 
should incline to call it a great novel. 

The types are the immemorial types of 

English fiction. The main situation, 

baldly stated, is as old as the hills. But 

both type and action, throughout the 
greater part of the narrative, appear to 
have undergone the sublimation by 
genius is wont to convert the 
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commonplace into the rare and potent. 
If it is a chief triumph of fancy to give 
a local habitation to airy nothing, the 
complementary feat is to transmute a 
leaden something into the gold-dust of 
the upper air. 

The persons arrange themselves in 
the familiar British pyramid. At the 
bottom is a broad base of servants, lodg 
ing-house keepers, villagers, and 
forth; midway the romantic 
tagonists; and dominating 
stern, sits Authority—in the 
the immortal dowager. To the old Lady 
Casterley of this tale falls the same sol 
emn duty that 
the Lady Lufton of Framley Parsonage 
It is for her to persuade the ineligible 
charmer of the Hope of the House to 
discourage his misguided addresses. The 
ineligibility of that charmer is, 
sure, of a far more complicated kind 
than that of sweet Lucy Robarts. Aud 
rey Noel is a married woman, for whom, 
though she is virtually separated from 
her husband, divorce is, under the Eng 
lish statute, impossible. There is there- 
no danger of her getting a legal 
hold on Lord Miltoun. But he chances 
to be of those for whom the moral hold 
is everything. Politically he stands for 
the conservatism of his order, and his 
The 
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nothing for 


(spurred on by dowager) succeeds 
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Authority 
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Lady and man 


she loves unusual spirit, 


ubdue her, 
as Courtier ufficiently wise to fore 
that they As for him, he 


Miltoun’s opposite in mind and temper, 


breeding and 


see must. is 
a radical and idealist, whose life is built 
upon faith in human nature, while Mi! 
toun’s is built upon distrust of it In 
action, Courtier is the nobler of the two, 
and yet Miltoun is noble. Mr 
thy’s interpretation of the two charac- 
ters is equally sympathetic, and this ts 
true also of Barbara and Audrey. But it 
is hardly necessary to say that the book 
is a plea for the new order rather than 
the old 
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Englishman, 
New York: 

This writer has made himself known 
hitherto as a skilful writer of historical 
romance of the popular school. He has 
built a number of tales (“The Red 
Saint” may be recalled as the of 
them) in which love-making, historical 
detail, and picaresque adventure were 
mingled in the right proportions. The 
present story still has the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the historical 
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last 
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setting. The place is Italy, the time 
that of the Garibaldian struggle. Blood- 
shed and perilous adventure are not 
lacking in these pages. But for the first 
time, so far as we know, the writer has 
succeeded in subordinating both history 
and romantic incident to real character- 
ization. Francesca Merula is the dis- 
illusioned wife of a Roman sensualist. 
The new patriotism, the movement to- 
ward a united Italy, become her refuge. 
The husband, outwardly indifferent, is 
secretly a servant of the reaction. She 
gets knowledge of a plot against the life 
of Mazzini, warns the leader, and tells 
her husband what she has done. He is 
a coward, and at once leaves Rome. 
Francesca has already become acquaint- 
ed with a young Englishman, almost a 
cripple, but a man of spirit, fired, like 
her, with ardor for a free Italy. He en- 
lists In the Garibaldini, and bears his 
part well. But the enterprise is doomed, 
and the day comes when the lame Eng- 
lishman and the passionate but blame- 
le Francesca must fly from Rome. She 
dor e Garibaldian uniform; and at 
the moment when escape fs almost ac- 
complished, that blot of color in a wood 


brings death to her, and the lame Eng- 
lishman takes pains to follow her by the 
same road without delay. The restraint 
and dignity of this final scene, which 
might so easily have been mere melo- 
drama, put a seal upon one’s impres- 
sion of t tory as a sincere and well 
wi t | of ork 
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color of “Lifersa out of which Ile 
contrives to make a Landsome profit for 
himeelf. There is obvious chance her 


for a variety of “character” parts, and 
the writer takes full advantage of it 

eareat to caricature are a young patr 
an male Gubb and a female Bransdon 
who begin by taking the Simple Life 
movement with the utmost seriousness 
and end in complete skepticism. The 
“Lifers” in bulk are disposed of nas 
type 

The elder women were mostly of gray 


slexior they dr ed in gray tweed 


and they had, as a! 


The Nation 


rule, timid eyes and very slight, silvery 


gray, delicately suggested moustaches. 
Their menfolk wore, as a rule, timid and 
anxious expressions, cycling breeches, and 
thin gray beards. 

The younger women “nearly all contriv- 
ed to make their necks appear inordi- 
nately long, and they were all roun- 
shouldered.” One or two marked figures 
appear in the midst of this pale throng 
—a Mrs. Lee, suffragette in type though 
not in function, and a wild Russian 
Brandetski, cousin to Simeon. The 
most human persons in the tale are Mr. 
Luscombe, a country squire of sub- 
stance, who permits himself to be used 
by the enterprising Gubb, up to a cer- 
tain point, and a Mr. Everard, promot- 
er and impresario, and conqueror of 
pleasure-loving London. As a story, the 
affair, which begins promisingly enough, 
trails out to great lengths of irrelevant 
incident. The writer seems to have lit- 
tle power of selection among the suf- 
ficiently copious materials which offer 
themselves to his whimsical pen. 


Neighbors Unknown. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co, 

Of this new collection of Mr. Roberts's 
“nature” stories, we need only say that 
it is as good as its predecessors. Fresh- 
ness of matter or manner cannot be 
claimed for it. Indeed, after twenty 
years’ exploitation of the habits of the 
polar bear, the caribou, the lynx, and 
the rest, we have little new informa- 
tion to look for. But of possible new 
combinations of the old matter, there is 


ino calculable end. After the lynx has 


siain the wolf, he may still be pitted 
against a dozen antagonists in succes- 
sion: and there is always the deadly 
rifle in reserve. The most striking 
of the present sketches is “The Tiger 
of the Sea”—the adventure of a fool- 
hardy man with a killer whale. They are 
all good in their kind. It is to be doubt- 
ed if that kind is likely to retain its 
popularity much longer with so fickle a 
public as is made up of confirmed fic- 


‘tlon-readers. After all, the lover of na- 


ture and inquirer into the “way of the 
wild” does not go for his fun or his 
profit to such books as this: they must 
stand or fall as fiction. 


THE SOCIAL COMPACT. 


Individualism; Four Lectures on the 
Significance of Consciousness for So- 
cial Relations. By Warner Fite. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80. 


Professor Fite’s lucid and powerful | 


analysis of the social compact lacks cer- 


tain current fashionable features. The! 


subconscious, we believe, is not once 
mentioned In the book; the psychology 


lof the crowd receives scant courtesy. In 


general, the big, vague, comforting 
words of collectivistic and humanitar- 
lan theory are absent. And the style 
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has merely the color and emphasis of 
sound thinking and conscientious analy- 
sis. It requires some audacity in a mod- 
ern author to conceive a sociological 
and philosophical work so nearly in the 
spirit and style of those obsolete writ- 
ers David Hume and Adam Smith. 

The cardinal doctrine is that the only 
rational basis for moral action in the 
individual and for right social adjust- 
ment is enlightened self-interest. En- 
lightenment naturally implies that all ac- 
tion shall be conscious and intelligently 
chosen. “For the conscious individual 
the ideal of life is not to relegate any 
part of his living to the care of ner- 
vous automatisms, but to make every 
feature of life the object of immediate 
conscious control and the object of im- 
mediate conscious satisfaction.” The 
difference between a life thus directed 
and a selfish life in the usual sense is a 
difference of intelligence and outlook. 
The selfish man perceives only parts of 
his own situation and the attitude of 
others imperfectly or not at all. A truly 
wise and moral man will in every ac- 
tion take his fellow’s case fully and 
fairly into consideration. He will not 
waive his own end, but will contrive to 
attain it with regard for the other 
man’s end. In other words, where there 
is mutual understanding of a situation 
in its entire import, a mutually agree- 
able and profitable adjustment is always 
possible. The normal] state of man in 
society is, then, not, as mechanical crit- 
icism has asserted, one of warfare, but 
of adjustment, and the possibility of 
such adjustment rests ultimately upon 
the fact of individual consciousness. A 
man must be clear about himself, his 
meanings, and aims, before he can deal 
with others or be dealt with. Mere in- 
stincts of the clan, nation, or race lead 
us shortly to strife. Altruism affords 
no real adjustment and breeds self-de- 
ception. We must transcend these im- 
pulses and sentimentalities and learn to 
know ourselves in others: 

As long ago as Socrates (writes Professor 
Fite), it was recognized that the most 
dificult problem of life is to know your- 
self. For us it is the whole problem. Yet 
to have located the problem at this point 
is, as I conceive, a great gain, for it means 
that the problem is theoretically soluble 
and it points the direction of the solution. 
For our special purpose it means that 
there is no inherent contradiction between 
social welfare and individual freedom; and 
therefore that the duty of self-sacrifice for 
the common good is not merely paradoxical 
but unintelligent. Every’ self-conscious 
agent has, in the nature of things, a right 
to self-realization. And as rational beings 
we are bound to assume that every social 
|problem can be solved by careful analy- 
sis and adjustment of individual aims, Such 
|}adjustment will involve proximately a de- 
tailed study of each problem presented, but 
ulteriorly something more comprehensive 
|and permanently effective, namely that gen- 
|eral state of mutual understanding which 
‘is the product of an enlightened culture, 
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Such is the doctrine, an eminently 
melioristic one, and novel in its recon- 
cilement of personal and social aims. 
To establish it Professor Fite naturally 
has to meet and confute those views of 
morals which lay the roots of choice 
in unconscious or altruistic motives. In 
showing the inconsistencies of those 
who ascribe to the child a set of social 
impulses mechanically inherited he has 
little difficulty. On these genetic mat- 
ters he personally observes a wise ag- 
nosticism, though he strikes hard at the 
notion of primitive man as begetter of 
the social virtues. Primitive man is in 
the pre-social state, being merely gre- 
garious; the conquests that count are 
those of self-conscious civilization. A 
political corollary to the doctrine of in- 
telligent self-seeking is that the intelli- 
gent man has the natural right to self- 
realization precisely according to the 
degree of his intelligence. A wholly 
unintelligent person could have no 
rights whatsoever. From the fact that 
individuals may understand each oth- 
er’s aims arises a genuine social com- 
pact, a duty and pledge of adjust- 
ment. 

The moral issues raised are freely il- 
lustrated from modern industry and pol- 
itics. A trenchant observation is that 
our highly concentrated manufacture is 
really conscious only on the side of 
production, so that the economies 
achieved in production are promptly 
squandered in random and unintelli- 
gent distribution—riotous advertising 
and the like. Again, it is the absence 
of real consciousness that makes it mor- 
ally and legally absurd to invest corpor- 
ations with personality. The ultimate 
ethical difficulty that in this doctrine 
morality and intelligence must be one 
and the same thing Professor Fite 
meets manfully. He is willing to stand 
on the Socratic ground that a truly 
wise man perforce is a good man. To 
this credo there could hardly be a new 
contribution, and in candor it shou!'d 
be admitted that one apparently must 
accept the view a priori, or quite give 
over the attempt to rationalize our mor- 
ality. Consciousness must claim the 
entire field of morals on penalty of 
seeming otherwise a mere trespasser. 
On purely logical grounds it seems to 
us that Professor Fite’s demolition of 
the altruistic hypothesis is complete. 
The very practical point that altruism 
may after all be a permanent and valu- 
able element of a world that is and is 
likely to remain but partially rational- 
ized he does not deal with; we presume 
he would at most admit altruism among 
tolerated provisional virtues which a 
perfected society will outgrow. 

We have been unable to give more 
than a summary notice of this stimulat- 
ing and important social discussion. 
The trenchant clearness and fairness of 
Professor Fite’s dialectic will attract 
even those who differ most widely from 
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his conclusions. We wish this eminent- 
ly constructive work a wide reading. 


Myths and Legends of the Pacific North- 
west: Especially of Washington and 
Oregon. Selected by Katharine Berry 
Judson. With 50 illustrations from 
photographs. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

Had there lived centuries ago on this 
huge continent a Sequoyah in each sep- 
arate tribe we should have inherited 
priceless records of the enormous num- 
ber of Amerindian legends, myths, sto- 
ries, histories, which are now for- 
ever lost. In the smoky tepees, in the 
wigwams, the snowy igloos, the houses 
of every kind; in the camps and on the 
trails, winters and summers, nights and 
days, the original American propounded, 
expounded, and sang. He had his phil 
osophy, his drollery, his religion. In- 
deed, he was not unlike other people of 
the world. Like them he believed in 
the supernatural, in the magic of the 
under-world, of the surface-world, and 
of the sky or “heaven"-world; and he 
invented through the ages innumerable 
fanciful tales by which he sought to ex- 
plain the incomprehensible. These sto 
ries we call myths, and through them 
we may read much of the character 
and mental perception of this original 
American people. They were transmit- 
ted by word-of-mouth; hence the dearth 
of records. 

Next in value to native records must 
come those by honest and painstaking 
students from the outside, of whom in 
recent years there has been, fortunately, 
a large number; consequently a great 
quantity of important Amerindian “lit 
erature” is now available, though it is 
not infrequently too literally transcrib 
ed for general reading, when it does not 
err in the opposite direction by assun 
ing too completely a Caucasian polish. 

In the present attractive book the au 
thor makes no claim to originality, but 
has drawn on absolutely authentic and 
accurate sources. The stories thus re 
told are given in simple, direct lan 
guage, as far as possible in the style 
of the original narrator. The work is a 
welcome addition to the literature of 
the subject, adapted to children as well 
as adults, and it ought to be widely 
read. It will help to a better apprecia- 
tion of the remarkable race who pre- 
ceded us here, and who, until quite re- 
cently, were universally regarded by 
our saintly European blood as valuable 
only when dead. 

The illustrations are from  photo- 
graphs and are, as a rule, well composed 
and well printed. The one entitled An 
Indian Madonna possesses excellent pic- 
torial quality; it gives the poetic side 
of the Indian, which is by no means so 
unusual as superficial observers from 
railway platforms would have us be- 
lieve. The picture of the Scaffold Grave 
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is defective archwologically, for the rea- 
son that the corpse is in a box, and not 
wrapped as was the practice. The fol- 
lowing extracts will show the style of 
these stories: 

Long, long ago, in the days of the first 
grandfather, all men were at peace. The 
earth was so new that tall firs of the moun- 
tain were no larger than arrows. Many 
fish swam in Beautiful Waters and in Great 
River. Many deer were on the mountains; 


many ipo and camas roots in the valley. 


All Indians were happy. 


Long ago In the Willamette Valley there 
lived a monster who made all the people 
afraid It lived in a cave. At night it 
would come from its cave, seize and eat 


people and return to the cave in the morn- 


ng All night it would eat the people. 

Coyote heard of this monster and decided 

to help the people Coyote was tne cun- 

ningest and the shrewdest of all the ani- 
ala. 


Coyote is prominent in the myths of 
the whole West, and he does many ex- 
traordinary things Sometimes he is 
very bad, sometimes good.- This volume 


tells much about him Those who have 


followed the delightful career of B’rer 
Rabbit may } compare the wisdom of 
Africa and of America. 
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Henry ¢ Hansbrough, former Senator 


from North Dakota, has written a novel, 
The Second Amendment,” which Is pro- 
mised shortly by the Hudson Publishing 


Co. of Minneap 


D. C. Heath & Co. hav in their list a 
“Two-Book Series of Arithmetics,”’ by 
Bruce M. Watson, and a “Greek Grammar,” 
by Dr. Gustave Simonson 


“City Government by Commission,” «4 
volume prepared by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the National Municipal 
League, and “The Girl In the Other Seat,” 








Henry Kitchell 


Peoples series, 
* by Demetrius Boulger 
key of the Ottomans.” 


Mediterranean,” 


including Madeira, 


for publication by Moffat 


‘Cynthia-of-the 


National Geographic Maga- 


and sports with 
his annual com- 
encourages in the 


superabundant animal spir- 


Each dance and 
of excellent photographs taken by the 
Mexican valley with 


and some notes on Southern Mexico by 
expedition sent 


cotton culture of that region. 
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The creation of national parks in this of £150 a year upon the poet and dramatist, 


awakened an interest in Eu- 
rope which is showing practical results. A 
Naturschutzpark society, with headquarters 
at Stuttgart, has already acquired several 
tracts, according to the Annales de 
for March, and is negotiating 
for more, for the preservation of the forests 
and animal life; 


country has 


large 
Géographie 


and a Swiss valley was 
made national park last year, the first 
the republic. It also calls attention to 
scientific exploration of the Adriatic 
made conjointly by Italy and 
\ustria, having particular reference to the 
improvement of the fisheries. 


a 
in 
the 


now being 


Now that the New York State Library 
has been destroyed, and the Legislature has 
asked for a million dollars for the 
restoration of its collections, many people 
have known little or nothing of its 
activities are asking just what function this 
library has filled, or is designed to fill, in 
the educational work of the State. The fol- 
lowing summary, condensed from a report 
published last year, may therefore be of in- 
terest: The State Library (1) Preserves and 
makes accessible to students the manuscript 
archives of the State: (2) Provides a large 
highly organized reference collection 
for the free use of every student and insti- 
tution in the State; (3) Maintains a special 
collection under expert management for the 
study of subjects of legislation, thus aiding 
in the enactment of wise laws; (4) Aids in 
the work study clubs 
tLroughout the State, by preparing for them 


been 


who 


and 


organization and of 
courses of study, and 
on the 
Sends travelling 


applying for 


helpful and consecutive 
b 
subjects to be studied; 
all 
them; also to any school, club, grange, sum- 


sending them special libraries 
(5) 
libraries to communities 
mer school, business corporation, or house- 
hold not having suitable local library priv- 
ileges (more than 40,000 volumes of travel- 
in the hands of readers 


and therefore saved) ; 


Ine libraries were 
t the of the fire, 
(6) Maintains an active propaganda through 


time 


printed matter and field workers for the 
establishment and improvement of local li- 
braries; (7) Supplements the resources of 
local libraries, thus giving to even the 
smallest and poorest of these a means of 
meeting the wants of their more serious 
readers; (8) Assists local libraries and 


their patrons in the selection of books, (a) 
by printing annually and distributing freely 
a carefully prepared and annotated list of 
the best books of the preceding year, (b) 
bv sending to all registered libraries in the 
State a monthly select and annotated list of 
the recent books, (c) by notes, lists, 
and suggestions as printed in its quarterly 
bulletin, (4d) by the preparation and pub- 
lication of numerous bibliographies on sub- 
jects of special interest, (e) by advice given 
through correspondence or on personal vis- 
of its fleld workers; (9) As the agent 
through which State money is distributed 
ta local libraries for buying books, it fixes 
standards of quality and service which all 
libraries must meet in order to receive the 
benefits of this fund; (10) Maintains a li- 
brary school which has been and still is an 
influential factor in raising standards of 
library efficiency an4 in making the library 
an integral part of public education; (11) 
Maintains a library in raised letters for the 
free use of all blind persons in the State. 


best 


ity 


According to a statement tn the /riah Book- 
Mr. Asquith has conferred a pension 


tlorer, 


j}machine is yourself. 


|W. B. Yeats. 


In quick succession to the six volumes of 
the Centenary Edition of Dickens recorded 
last week, we have to announce a further 
issue, including “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Great Expectations,” “Dombey and Son” 
(2 vols.), and “Martin Chuzzlewit” (2 vols.). 
This authoritative edition is published by 
Chapman & Hall of London, and imported 
by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


In the wisdom of his middle years, Arnold 
Bennett delivers a message to the world. 
“The Human Machine” (Doran), like all good 
sermons, is designed at the outset to startle 
and throughout to preach, despite Mr. Ben- 
nett’s disavowal of any such thing. It be- 
gins: 


There are men who are capable of loving 
a machine more deeply than they can love 
a woman. They are among the happiest 
men on earth. This is not a sneer meanly 
shot from cover at women. It is simply a 
'statement of notorious fact. Men who worry 
themselves to distraction over the perfect- 
ing of a machine are indubitably blessed be- 
yond their kind. Most of us have known 
such men. Their evenings never 
drag—are always too short. You may, in- 
deed, catch them at twelve o'clock at night 
on the flat of their backs; but not in bed! 
No; in a shed, under a machine, holding a 
candle (whose paths drop fatness) up to the 
connecting-rod that is strained, or the wheel 
that is out of centre. They are continually 
interested; nay, enthralled. They have a 
machine, and they are perfecting it. They 
get one part tight; then another goes wrong, 
and so on. When they are quite sure they 
have reached perfection, forth issues the 
machine out of the shed—and in five minutes 
is smashed up, together with a limb or so 
of the inventor's, just because they had been 
quite sure too soon. Then the whole busi- 
ness starts again. 


He of his boredom (of mar- 
riage become prosaic and eternal; of rec- 
ognizing that life’s young dream has been 
realized and found wanting; or of discov- 
ering that an ideal tobacco-mixture does 
not exist) is regretting that he was born 
without a mechanical turn, because there 
is really something about a machine—such 
a one may take heart; Mr. Bennett has a 
word for him: 


who out 


It has never struck you that you pos- 
sess a machine! Oh, blind! Oh, dull! It 
has never struck you that you have at hand 
a machine wonderful beyond all mechan- 
isms in shed, intricate, delicately adjust- 
able, of astounding and miraculous possi- 
bilities, interminably interesting! That 
“This fellow is preach- 
ing. I won't have it!” Dear sir, I am not 
preaching, and, even if I were, I think you 
would have it. I think I can anyhow keep 
hold of your button for a while, though you 
pull hard. I am not preaching. I am sim- 
ply bent on calling your attention to a fact 
which has, perhaps, wholly or partially es- 
caped you—namely, that you are the most 
fascinating bit of machinery that ever was. 
You do yourself less than justice. It is said 
that men are only interested in themselves. 
The truth is that, as a rule, men are inter- 
ested in every mortal thing except them- 
selves. They have a habit of taking them- 
selves for granted, and that habit is re- 
sponsible for nine-tenthsof the boredom and 
despair on the face of the planet. 


That Mr. Bennett means heartily what he 
says is best attested by his willingness not 
seldom to be commonplace in expression. 
Indeed, one secret of his present popularity, 
we dare believe, is this very quality. There 
is in his writings a preponderance of sense 
and wisdom of the sort which might be im- 
perilled by very picturesque utterance. This 


must be an agreeable change for those 


slightly laggard wits which find an instan- 
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taneous laugh at the lightning of Shaw and 
Chesterton too difficult. 


A bpumber of recent papers from the At- 
lantic by Dallas Lore Sharp, with, one each 
from the Outlook and the Youth’s Com- 
panion, have been gathered into a volume 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. The first 
paper, “The Face of the. Fields,” gives 
its title to the volume, which has no unity 
other than the individuality of the writer 
and the fact that the papers all deal either 
with some phase of nature itself or with 
nature writing. The initial chapter takes 
a shot at Kipling, the character of which 
can best be shown by a brief quotation: 


The wild animals that Hathi knew are 

more marvellous than the Wild Animals I 
Have Known, but Hathi’s knowledge of 
Jungle law is all stuff and nonsense. There 
is no ogre, Fear, no command, Obey, but 
the wildest kind of a personal permit to 
live—joyously, abundantly, intensely, fru- 
gally at times, painfully at times, and al- 
ways with large liberty; until suddenly the 
time comes to Let Live, when death is 
almost sure to be instant, with little pain 
and less fear. 
As an illustration of the genuine humor 
of which the author is capable, the chapter 
on the Scarcity of Skunks easily takes the 
lead, while the appreciation of John Bur- 
roughs, in the sixth chapter, is of itself 
enough to establish a place for the volume 
among serious works of literary criticism 
Burroughs, he holds, has established a new 
type, clearly distinguishable from that of 
the naturalist in Gilbert White, the mys- 
tic in Traherne, the philosopher in Emer- 
son, the preacher, poet, egotist in Thoreau, 
the humorist in Charles Dudley Warner 
With earlier nature writers the pen is al- 
ways held by the naturalist, or the moral- 
ist, or the stylist, Burroughs for the first 
time, with a threefold and even emphasis, 
gives us “the essay whose matter is na- 
ture, whose moral is human, whose manner 
is strictly literary.” 


One of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most important collections of 
early Sanskrit short stories has been made 
accessible to the general public by the 
Rev. B. Hale Wortham in his “En- 
chanted Parrot’ (London: Luzac), a trans- 
lation of the “Qukasaptati,” or ‘‘Sevent) 
Tales of a Parrot.” The “box arrangement,” 
familiar to us from the “Arabian Nights” 
and the “Decameron,” is given by the story 
of a parrot which keeps his mistress, whose 
husband is gone on a long journey, in the 
path of virtue by telling her each night, 
when she is resolved to seek consolation 
with a lover, a tale ending with a dilemma 
which the bird declines to solve until she 
has first promised to abandon her intention 
for the evening. Mr. Wortham has trans- 
lated fifty-six of these stories, the remain- 
der being scarcely virginibus puerisque, and 
he has also somewhat condensed the orig- 
inal of what he has selected. Unfortunate- 
ly, his English fails to convey the Oriental 
atmosphere of his text, and his introduc- 
tion is very meagre. He has not mentioned 
the Greek translation of the “Tales” by 
Demetrios Galanos (Athens, 1851), nor has 
he referred to the labors of Richard 
Schmidt, whose publications on the ‘‘Cuka- 
saptati” began with his doctor's dissertation 
(Halle, 1890), and who has edited and trans- 
lated both the shorter and the longer re- 
censions of the text (eds. Leipzig, 1892 
Munich, 1898; tris. Kiel, 1894, Stuttgart 
1899), besides writing an elaborate mono- 
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graph on the longer version (Stuttgart 
1896). There is not even any reference to 
the fact that these two recensions exist, al 
though they differ from each other in im 
portant details; and there is no allusion to 
the place of the “‘Cukasaptati” in the 
erature of India or to its importance in 
the literature of the world Yet such im 
portance it has. The “Tales of a Parrot 
influenced, at least in part, the great fable 
collection of the “Panchatantra t formed 


-the basis of the Persian “Tutinamah”: and 


the transmission of its stories may be traced 
in the “Decameron,” Straparola, the “Gesta 


” 


Romanorum, Chaucer, and many other 
classics of European literature Mr. Worth 
am's ability to do excellent work was 
evinced in 1886 by his translatior 


of 200 


quatrains of the Sanskrit poet Bhartrihari 
with most helpful notes and parallels fron 
other literatures; it is, therefore, the mors 
disappointing to find so marked a decadence: 
in the quality of his work on the far more 
important “Enchanted Parrot 


Gladstone achieved the peculiar distin 
tion of making the budget as interesting as 
a novel, and Hartley Withers has acquired 
Similar distinction in connection with th: 
dry subject of “Stocks and Shares” (Dut 
ton). He has not the profound originality 
of Walter Bagehot, but certainly no on 
employing the English language has since 
Bagehot'’s day written of Lombard Street 
and Capel Court with a surer and mors 
diverting pen. “I am to speak of what all 
People are busie about, but not one in Forty 
understands,” he says, quoting from “An 
Essay upon Publick Credit’’ published in 
1710; and he does not state the case a bit 
too strongly His message is a sane one: 
he sees the manifold tricks of the trade 
and describes them with amiable cynicism 


by them into that cap- 


but is not betrayed 
tious criticism of the stock market so fre 
quently encountered to-day. Like Bagehot, 
our author has preéminently the faculty of 
visualizing and vitalizing; it confronts one 
at every turn. Mr. Withers has a chapter 
on prospectuses, and here we read: 


All prospectuses should be scanned in a 
spirit of jaundiced criticism, and with most 
pessimistic readiness to believe that they 
are speciously alluring traps laid by some 
designing financier to relieve the reader of 
some of his money. No allowance should 
be made, and benefit of the doubt should 
never be given to the prospectus. In fact, 
a large number of them are quite reason- 
able propositions put forward by quit 
henest men, but when they are of this kind 
they will, or ought to, stand the most skep- 
tical scrutiny, and when they are not, it is 
a service to the community to put them as 
quickly as possible in the waste-paper bas- 
ket. When they arrive by post or thrust 
themselves on your attention in the columns 
of the newspaper, your first instinctive 
thought should be that here is somebody 
wanting your money, and that he may be 
a descendant of Dick Turpin throwing back 
to his distinguished ancestor, and practising 
brigandage in a more modern and much less 
attractive form. 


Behind the lightness of treatment which 
Mr. Withers accords his subject, there is a 
wealth of clear exposition, sound judg 
ment, and a timely warning. 


There is still such a dearth of good pop- 
ular books in the field of American his 
tory that a cordial welcome should be ex- 
tended to any work which embodies, in 
clear and readable style, the assured re 
sults of scholarly research. “The Siege of 
Boston” (Macmillan), by Allen French, the 


latest volume in the series of “Stories from 


American History whil led 
supersede Frothingham’'s work on th 
subject makes use of a considerable 
amount of new material which has appear- 
d in the sixty years since Frothingha 
wrote, and has distinctly the merit of 
readableness The chief criti ! to be 
passed upon Mr. French's work that, be 
ng on the whole as good as it ts, it ought 
n some respects to have been better. For 
example, it was undoubtedly wise to treat 


the siege, not asan isolated local episod: 
a i part of the revolutionary mo 

nt; but an apportionment of space which 
brings us to the siege itself only after 
alf of the volume has been spent 

ill-contrived Most readers too, we think 
would be glad of a more detailed account 
of life in Boston during the Port Act and 


the siege As a rule, the description of 
localitic is general, rather than precise 
Why, for instance, does Mr. French not 
tell his readers exactly the location of 


Gage's fortifications on Boston Neck, in 
stead of leaving it to be set down som 

where between Back Bay and South Bo 

ton? A contemporary map of the old town 
and its environs, more informing than th 
bird's-eye view which faces page 127, would 
have been worth while. These are but minor 
blemishes, however, in a book which as a 


whole is well put together 


The compact volume, “Inheritance Taxes 
for Investors” (Boston News Bureau Com 
pany), by Hugh Bancroft, is a reprint of 
articles published in the Boston News Bu- 


reauw in February and March, 191 Its ol 
ject Is to show “investors how seriously 
they may be affected by the inheritance 


tax laws of every State in the country, as 
well as the one in which they happen to 
live.” To indicate how the book may 
be used, the case may be assumed of 


X dying a resident of New York, leaving 
16,000 shares of stock in the Chicage and 
Northwestern Railway Company The list 


of corporations (at p. 126) shows this com- 
pany to be chartered in Illinols, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. The four States specified all 
have inheritance tax laws. Referring to 
these in sequence, and assuming the e 

tate is to pass to collaterals or strangers 
o the blood, we find that New York will 
mpose a tax of nearly 25 per cent. be 


t 


ause the decedent was a resident and 


figured roughly on its graduated scale on 
a value of above one million IHinois will 
impose a tax of 10 per cent., because it 


chartered the railway company; Wisconsin 
and Michigan will impose a tax of 15 per 
cent and 6 per cent. for lik rea 

A possible total of 55 per cent ; tl 
made up which these four Stat cla th 
right to appropriate of the New York r« 


dent's property It is true that Michigan 
has not fully waked up te tl means of 
making its collection on non-residents’ ¢ 

tates effective, and that the Wisconsin law 
is being attacked a being ineffective or 
unconstitutional in the court But the 
condition exists and every estate has to 
reckon with it The Pennsylvania law 
is first examined, and tits fairness to 
non-residents emphasized as an “intel- 
ligent example.” The chapter on Con- 
necticut discloses the existence of a re 

tallatory law taxing estates of non-res 

lents only if the States of which they were 
residents in turn tax the property of non- 
residents certainly a reasonable system 








4.04 


lending itself to an automatic adjustment “The experience of twenty years since the 


in case other States will codperate. De- 
cisions by the courts revised to January 
1, 1911, are inserted as foot-notes, and the 
principal stocks of companies chartered in 
each State are listed at the end of each 
paper, as well as tabulated at the end of 
the book. The book is well worth reading, 


and should produce definite results. 


George Cary Eggleston, a newspaper man 


and an author of prominence, died last 
week in this city, at the age of seventy-one. 
He was born and educated in Indiana, and 
later was literary editor for six years of 
the New York f/rening Post He wrote a 
great many novels and books for children 
: ‘ he best-knowtr are “A Man of 
Honor, \ Rebel Recollections,’ “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” “The Juggernaut,” 
\n Immortals,”” ‘Ths Bale 
Marked ¢ x “Southern Soldier 
i Red Nagle,” “The Master of 
\\ lock,” The First of the Hoosiers,”’ 
lwo Gentlemen of Virginia,” Blind Al 
\ Daughter of the South,” “The 
] t of the Flatboats,”” “Love Is the Sum 
It All “A Carolina Cavalier,” and “‘A 
| mary H y of the United States.” He 
\me in War Ballads.” 
The death reported from Ottawa of 
lienr! Elzear Taschereau, aged seventy- 
four In 1902 he was appointed chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Canada, and 
] , is the administrator of the gov- 
ernment of Canada between the departure 


of Lord Minto and the arrival of Earl Grey. 


He was knighted in 1902, and summoned 


to the Privy Counil two years later. He 
was the author of numerous law treatises, 
and was a man of great activity up to with- 


in a few days of his death 


ye 
science 

Among the forthcoming science books of 

( sell & Co. we note: “Practical Elec- 


tr ty,” by the late Professor Ayrton and 


rhomas Mather; “Breeding and the Men- 


delian Discovery,” by A. D. Darbishire,” and 
\stronomy for All,” by Bruno H. Burgel. 
rhe fifteenth International Congress on 


Iiygiene and Demography will be held in 


Washington, September 23-28, 1912. 

“Under the Roof of the Jungle” (Boston: L 
CC. Page & Co.), by Charles Livingston Bull, 
isa series of sketches of the animals in the 
wilds of Guiana The author's alm is not a 
contribution tosclence, but simply to describe 


what he saw, and, when possible, to give the 


whole life-history of an animal,which almost 
alvaye has a tragic end, for every creature 
is either attacking or being attacked. The 
only inatance which he gives of man’s part 


in the struggle fot existence is that of a 
hunter of ibises, who, for the sake of their 
feathers, shot about thirty-five hundred on 
a littic island off the coast the season he 
was there Fanciful titles are given to 
some of the chapters as “the green dragon,” 
meaning a lizard and “the sexton of the 
jungle,” the bell-bird. We regret that there 
is no index nor list of scientific terms 
The numerous repro- 
ductions of the author's paintings and draw- 
ings are often very striking and Interesting, 
and the whole book, from cover to cover, is 
attractive In appearance. 


with their meanings 
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first class of sanitary engineers was grad- 
uated in 1890 has led to the compilation of 


these pages (“‘Conservation and Sanitation, 
Boston: John Wiley & Sons, by the late Mrs 
Ellen H 


annually for each succeeding class. People 
are beginning to understand, writes Mrs. 
Richards, that “sanitation will pay as well 
as railroads and machine shops.” The book 
is divided into two parts. The former deals 
with air as a neglected source; standards of 
air supply; wholesome air and the sanitary 


inspector; water supplies; municipalization 
of water works and their efficiency, econom- 
ic and sanitary, which are synonymous; pro- 
tection of water supplies aS a conservation 
of natural resources; regeneration of a 
spoiled watershed (many cities have this 
to consider in making adequate provision 
for increase in population); interdepen- 
dence of town and country: preparation of 
potable water; disposal of wastes likely 
to contaminate water supplies (the eco- 
nomical utilization of valuable material now 
going to the .ea); and the community and 
the individual. These should be read by en- 
gineers and health officers; in fact, by every 
municipal official, for each is a health offi- 
cer, whether he regards himself as such 
or not. Part ii discrim- 
inating laboratory exercises especially for 
inspectors. The author naturally gives 
much attention to the methods practised in 
and around Boston, but that is not unrea- 
sonable. The State of Massachusetts was 
the first to establish a State Board of 
Health (1869), and has been a leader in san- 
itary science ever since. 


contains 


progress in recent years is to be found in 
Col. G. W. Goethals’s 


ciety on the Panama Canal, which was pub- 
lished in the society’s magazine for Febru- 
ary. He shows, with the help of many pic- 
tures, how wonderfully machinery has taken 
the place of hand labor. But to those who 
are familiar with the history of the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal the most inter- 
esting indication of progress is seen in his 
testimony to the “enthusiasm and loyalty” 
of the workers. “Each man has a personal 
interest in the work, and seems imbued with 
the idea that the success of the enterprise 
depends on him.” Interesting, too, is his ac- 
count of the way in which these 36,000 em- 
ployees, 2,000 of whom came from Spain 
and Italy last year, are housed and fed in 
such a way as to maintain a desirable state 
of health. The other contents of the num- 
ber are a vivid description, with many illus- 
trations, of the snake dance, the greatest re- 


Richards) from notes prepared 


the personal recollections of reputable 
neighbors, so that the essential facts were 
available for the examination of the lives 
of 709 persons, and these were investigated 
and tabulated from many points of view. 
By a certain liberality of estimation, not 
altogether convincing, it was inferred that 
| quite similar results would be obtained 
were collateral lines included, making in 
all 1,200 persons. On this assumption the 
conclusion was reached that the damage 


«done by this family in seventy-five years 


might be estimated as about $1,300,000, with 
no allowance for the load of poverty and 
crime and disease growing out of the vice 
and debauchery of those directly included 
in this estimate. This study first appeared 
as a part of the thirtieth annual report of 
the Prison Association of New York, and 
at once attracted much attention. It was 
republished in book form and _ passed 
through several editions, that of 1891 being 
called the fifth. Dugdale had died in 1883 
and the book has long been out of print. 
The new edition, by some oversight called 
the fourth, is evidently reprinted from the 
same plates as that of 1891, with the omis- 
sion of the introduction by W. M. F. Round, 
for which a “foreword,” by Dr. Elisha Har- 
ris, is substituted. In fact, the only really 
new matter seems to be the brief introduc- 
tion by F. H. Giddings, in which he seeks 
to correct what he regards as a widespread 
error of attributing to Dugdale too much 
reliance upon heredity in discussing the 
results of his study; but Dugdale was him- 
self in part responsible for this judgment, 
for his sub-title states that his book is “a 
study in crime, pauperism, disease, and 


| heredity,” and his text (as for example, p. 
A striking illustration of the world’s | 
|}not free from the inference that environ- 
illuminating ad- | 
dress to the National Geographical So- | 


65), while laying stress on environment, is 


ment may even lead to heredity. 


Under the title of “The Fine Art of Fish- 
ing,” the Outing Publishing Company 


sends us a little volume made up from 


contributions of Samuel G. Camp to Out- 
ing, Recreation, and Country Life in Ameri- 
ca. The angler will find nothing strictly 
new in these chapters, but “the extension 
of the limits of human knowledge” is not 
the sine qua non of an acceptable thesis 
in this field of research. The one thing 
positively unendurable in angling literature 
is the work of the mere compiler whose 
bungling hani at once betrays the fact that 
he has never “been there himself.” Any- 
thing that Mr. Camp writes, however, will 
be read fr its positive merit, and this 
volume is a worthy companion to his 
“Fishing Kits and Equipment,” noticed 


|in these columns a year or two ago. 


Some weeks ago we commented not al- 


ligious ceremony of the Hopi Indians, by | together favorably on the “Science of Liv- 


Marion L, Oliver, and an account, by F. V. | 


Coville, of his four years’ experiments in 
cultivating the wild blueberry. 


| 
The appearance of a new edition of the! 


“The Jukes” (Putnam) will be welcomed | 
by all who are interested in the study of | 
social problems by thoroughly scientific 
This book, as some readers will | 
recall, was the outcome of an inquiry be-| 
gun by R. L. Dugdale in 1874, when, in the! 
course of prison inspection, his attention) 
was directed to the criminal career of a) 
certain family which through him was to 
acquire a world-wide pseudonymous repu- 
tation. Concerning this family information | 


methods. 


ing,” by Dr. W. S. Sadler. We have now 
his little book on the “Cause and Cure of 


| Colds” (McClurg), which may be heartily 


commended as good reading for the intelli- 
gent layman. Man is unquestionably the 
catarrhal animal, but the advice here given, 
with perhaps a little more reserve in the 
approval of nasal douches, will do much 
to ameliorate his troubles and to prevent 
them from becoming chronic even if they 
may not be altogether avoided. 


Georg Helm’s “Die Grundlehren der 
Héheren Mathematik” (Leipzig: Akadem- 
ische Verlagsgeselischaft) may be adequate- 
ly described as an excellent textbook of dif- 


was gathered from the records or from ferential and integral calculus with em- 
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phasis on applications specially to geometry. 


Its contents may be found in any one of velopment of 


scores of similar books in every scientific 
language. 


In the “Dawn of the Fourth Era in Sur- 
gery” (W. B. Saunders Co.) are reprinted a 
dozen short articles by Dr. Robert T. Mor- 
ris. They treat of various surgical mat- 
ters, more particularly appendicitis, and one 
of the articles has the title of the book. 
The eras are: that of heroic surgery (Hip- 
pocrates), the anatomical (Vesalius), the 
pathological or antibacterial (Pasteur and 
Lister), and that of conservation or the 
physiological era (Metchnikoff and Wright) 
—quite harmless distinctions, Themain con- 
tention of the author appears to be that 
speed in the operation is important, be- 
cause it aids in the preservation of the 
protective powers of the patient on which 
his ultimate recovery must depend. 


Drama 





“Der junge Medardus.” By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Berlin: S. Fischer. 


Of Austria’s representatives in con- 
temporary German literature Arthur 
Schnitzler, less robust and emphatical- 
ly national than Hermann Bahr and 
more refined and sincere than Hoff- 
mansthal, is an interesting and sympa- 
thetic figure. He is not unknown to 
American audiences, for his “Liebelei”’ 
(“Flirtation”) had some success a few 
years ago, and his “Green Cockatoo” is 
remembered from a more recent season. 
Far more ambitious than any of his 
previous works, his latest play, which 
had its initial performance of five 
hours’ duration at the Vienna Burg- 
theater, is calling forth considerable 
comment. The author has labelled it 
not an historical drama, but “eine dra- 
matische Historie,” an appropriate term, 
for the work is a series of dramatic 
episodes in twoactions but loosely held 
together by the hero, a sort of Austrian 
Hamlet. The play deals with the re- 
solve of Medardus Klihr—whose sister, 
having been ruined by the son of a 
French pretender, has with him end- 
ed her life—to take vengeance by ruin- 
ing the sister of the dead man. Me- 
dardus becomes faithless to his vow by 
falling desperately in love with this fas- 
cinating young woman, who plays with 
his passion only to make of him an 
obedient tool in the service of her fam- 
ily’s cause; for the pretender’s party 
plans to do away with Bonaparte, who 
is expected in Vienna. Finding Medar- 
dus less obedient than she hoped, she 
insinuates herself into the Emperor's 
favor until rumor makes her one of his 
mistresses. When Medardus finally goes 
to Schénbrunn to do her bidding he 
hears of the rumor, and as he meets her 
on the steps of the castle, not knowing 
that she comes Judith-like with murder- 
ous intent, he is overcome with jealousy 
and kills her. 
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To present an absolutely logical de- 
the hero's. character, 
Schnitzler has prolonged the play be- 
yond this its obvious end. For when 
Bonaparte learns of the woman's inten 
tion he regards Medardus as his sav- 
iour and would bestow upon him his 
favor; but Medardus, true to his stan- 
dard of honesty, admits that he, 
had come to Schénbrunn determined to 
kill the Emperor. He 
promise that he will make no further 
attempt, since no one knows the course 
of human destiny. Medardus is taken 
into the prison-yard and shot, but the 
bereaved mother is told that the Em- 
peror has ordered him to be buried in 
sanctified ground with all military hon- 
ors, who was the war's last and strang- 
est hero. 

The panorama which the play pre- 
sents is animated and full of meaning. 
As the scene shifts from the bookstore 
of the Kl&hrs, tumultuous with the 
vague and impotent ravings of a peo- 
ple stirred rather by their emotions 
than by a clear conception of facts, to 
the villa of the royal claimant agitated 
with the burrowing and the plotting of 
political intrigue, and from there to the 
park of Schénbrunn crowded with peo- 
ple elated over the message of peace, 
the reader carries away not only a pic- 
ture of the spirit of the period, but of 
the light-hearted and easy-going Aus- 
trians. Among the numerous dramatis 
persone, Eschenbacher, the uncle of 
Medardus, stands out as the ideal of a 
sturdy, honest patriot and champion, 
while the French claimant, old, sight- 
less, and weak of mind, is pitiably pa- 
thetic. Though not an historical drama, 
the work is large in conception, has 
strong dramatic moments and a distin- 
guished style. 


too, 


will not even 


The translations of Strindberg’s “Th 
Creditor” and Marie von Ebner-FEschen- 
bach’s “A Man of the World,”’ to be pub- 


lished by Richard G. Badger, are complet 


not abridged as stated in our ann 
last week. 


juuncement 


0 be 

producer, must 
Mantell, with a 
latter 


William A. Brady, who 
known as a Shakespearean 
Robert 


company, or the 


aspires 


provide his star, 


more capable will 
as a rival to E 


drama Mr 


no longer be able to pose 


A. Sothern in the legitimate 


Mantell began an engagement in Daly's 
Theatre on Monday evening, appearing as 
King Lear, a character in which he has 


acquired some reputation. He was greeted 


by a crowded house, and his own personal 


performance, although marred by much ar 
tificiality and theatrical trickery, was often 
effective in pathos, but the 
miserable character of his support made the 
general representation little better than a 
travesty. None of the players could speak 
blank verse properly, and only one 
of them exhibited the notion of the 
proper rhythm or emphasis 
were equally inefficient. As wretched as the 
exhibition was, the followed it 
with patience, and awaited the end, which 


passion and 


or two 
least 
In action, they 


audience 
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come much before dnight Evi- 


did not 


t 
dently, therefore, there is in this city a de- 


mand for Shakespeare, but it will disap- 


shown in such fashion 


pear if he is to bh 
Edwin Booth contrived t 


disp. nse 


as this 


services of competent actors, |! 


Mantell is a star of 


with the 
he was a genius. Mr 


the second magnitude only, and 


juminate a whole entertain 


The first of three performances of “Ata 
anta in Calydon"” took place the other day 
in the Lyceum Theatre, London. Says the 
London Jimes: 

It was in ald of the Poetry Society, but 
we fear that the cause of poetry will not 
benefit very mrch by it. “Atalanta,”’ need 
less to say, is a poetical play, indeed, no 
play could well be more poetical and y 
remain a play at all Unfortunately, th 
general effect of this performance was to 
eliminate the poetry, and we were left with 
the problem—Take the poetry from “At- 
alanta”’ and what remains? 

The “Passers-by” of Haddon Chambers, 
which has just been produced tn Wynd 
ham’s Theatr London, seems to be a pret 
ty bit of sentiment, a long way emoved 
from probability or real lif A wealthy 
young bachelor, about to be marr 1, while 


entertaining a casual] street loafer whom 


he had pitied, is surprised by the visit of 
a pretty young governess whom he had led 
astray some time before and leserted 
She tells him that he is a father, and pr: 

duces the child, whom he r ves with 
rapture Afterward the loafer st the 
baby, and the hero goes in search of it; ¢ 

trusting the distracted mother to the ear 

of his bride-to-be, who, of course so00n 
learns the truth Instead of being out 


raged, thie sympathet young lady promp 


ly resigns all her claim upon t} hero } 


favor of her newly discovered rival, and 
all ends happily The ple med to 
please the audience greatly, and is lik 
to prove a popular success Gerald du 
Maurier and Irene Vanbrugh had the lead 
ng part 

Augustus Thomas will soon go to London 
and will the nd personally to th 
rar ients for ! presentation in tl 
( vy and el wl E land « vin 

bl lay As a M Think He wisl 
if possible, to defer the perform 
ntil John Maes i ot 61) 
the character of Dr. Seelig 

Lewi Wall nt { : | 
Henry V” and “Othello”: and M P) 
Neilson-Terry will appear as Ri ! ! } 
‘As You Like It,” at a serie of 
performance at «othe New Theatr 

ng the London season 

Denman Thompson, who made } if f 


mous with his “The Old Homestead.” died 


his country estate in West Swanzey, N. H., 


last Friday. He was born in Girard, P 
seventy-eight years ago, and adopted 
stage when he was little more than a boy 
making his first public appearance at t 
Howard Athenwum in Boston n 1850 It 


until he was forty-two years old 


“Joshua Whitcomb,” 


was not 


that his as the play was 


first called, brought him a wide reputatio 

In the play was one scene which was 
often omitted in later representations, but 
which only last year Thompson revived as 


a separate performance—that in which 


Joshua is praying in a garret by the bed 


side of a dying woman, when the latter's 
worthless son enters and begina to hurl 
abuse Joshua arises from his kne« ZTasps 
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the intruder by the collar and the slack 
of his breeches, and throws him out of the 
window. Then he kneels down and finishes 
his prayer 


Music 
The Education of a Music Lover. By 
Edward Dickinson New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


To those who fully understand mu- 
sic, nothing is more surprising and ir 
ritating than the way in which a large 
proportion of an audience often begins 
to applaud or talk just as soon as the 
solo voice or instrument stops, while 
the orchestra or piano is playing some 
exquisite interlude or postlude. One can- 
not but infer that those who thus rudely 
break in on the music must have under- 
stood and enjoyed no more than a mere 
fraction of the concerto or opera heard 

in modern works one-fifth or one 
tenth of its substance Some of these 
persons, doubtless, vaguely realize this; 
they would be glad if they could enjoy 
an opera or a symphony as thoroughly 
as experts enjoy it, and books on how 
t. listen to music are therefore in great 
demand. 

The latest and best of them is this 
new volume by Edward Dickinson, pro- 
fessor of the history and criticism of 
music at Oberlin College. It is the re 
sult of many years of experience in in 
itiating students into the mysteries of 
music. He has been surprised to dis: 
ecver how much of critical appreciation 
can be developed by an untrained music 
lever under judicious leadership. His ex 
perience has not been isolated. Instruc 
tion in “musical appreciation” has be 
come a feature in conservatories, clubs, 
and private circles, and is now making 
its way into public schools, colleges, uni 
versities As the author remarks, “col 
leges that are reluctant to establish 
technical courses in practical music, are 
beginning to see that the promotion of 
intelligent taste in music is as much 
within their province as the similagf 
endeavor in respect to the kindred arts 
of painting and literature.” His treatise 
will give a powerful stimulus to this 
movement, and it will doubtless be 
adopted as a text-book in many of our 
inetitutions of learning on which the 
truth is dawning that music is not mere- 
ly an accomplishment and an entertain 
ment, but one of the most potent means 
of training the mind. Careful listen 
ing to music is, as the author notes, “an 
exercise in mental athletics, and the 
ability, which grows with discipline, to 
hold the volatile thought in the firm 
clutch of the will is not the least of the 
serious music student's gains.” 

While maintaining that the primary 
task of the music lover who is anxious 
to emerge from the misty realm of sen 
sation into the light of knowledge is to 
learn some of the secrets of musical con 
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struction, Professor Dickinson does not | they are. His remarks on changing 
fall into the mistake, like one of his | traditions, on subjective and objective, 
predecessors, of making his volume aon tonal beauty and phrasing, on Del 
mere treatise on musical forms. The es-| canto and expression, on the “colorature 
sential thing is to hear good music over mystery,” on programme-music, on the 
and over again, and for this reason he | personal element, are altogether admir- 
warmly welcomes the music reproduc-|able. To give an illustration: his de- 
ing devices of our day, without which, scription of what is usually called tempo 
in his opinion, courses in the history rubato but what he more aptly calls flex- 
and criticism of music have little value.| ible tempo, is more eloquent and illu- 
He warns students against the pedants | minating than even Liszt's: 

who have “a morbid passion for analy-| 4 too rigid tempo gives a suggestion of 
sis” and who cannot see that form is a | friction, of resistance somewhere; a flexible 
means and not an end. In a chapter tempo is motion as free, confident, and 
which cannot be too highly commended | joyous as the flowing of winds or ocean 
to musical critics as well as to stu-| tides. Those buoyant fluctuations of move- 


dents and amateurs in general, he | 
shows how musical forms have become, 
modified and more and more free. | 
“Forms change but form remains.” The | 
value to the beginner of the study of 
forms is that it teaches him the unity | 
as well as the variety in what he hears. | 

Rhythmic melody is what the untu- 
tored observe most easily in music. | 
The difficulty is thatassoonas they get, 
away from the simplest tunes they are 
bewildered, finding themselves “utterly 
confused hy the complex tone patterns 
which, in their displacement of accents, | 
avoidance of cadences, their interweav- | 
ing of melodic lines and harmonic 
masses, their cross currents and eddies 
of shifting tones, seem to avoid every 
semblance of order and system.” The 
author explains by what means the lis- 
tener can surmount this difficulty, and 
thus find a new world of pleasure open- 
ing within him, He then proceeds to 
show how the beauties of harmony can 
be made to reveal themselves to the seri- 
ous-minded; they soon discover that 
music has more dimensions than they 
had supposed, and find that the pleas-| 
ure derived from harmonies is “great- 
er and more lasting than even the 
pleasure in melody and rhythm.” The 
learner must form the habit of listen- 
ing not only to the upper voice, but to 
the bass and the inner parts also; and 
for such training nothing is more use- 
ful than attending performances of 
chamber music by string quartets, be- 
cause at these there are no dazzling dis- 
plays of tone color or overwhelming 
masses of sound to distract the atten- 
tion. 

With true eloquence Professor Dick- 
inson urges on the learner by describing 
the luxuries of musical sensation, which, 
unlike other luxuries, bring no surfeit. 
Having disposed of rhythm, melody, and 
harmony, he takes the pupil into the 
concert-hall to introduce him in turn 
to the Art of the Pianist and the Art of, 
the Singer. In these chapters, as well | 
as in the succeeding ones on the Prob- 
lem of Expression, History and Biog- 
raphy, and Music and the Higher Law, 
there is again a great deal of matter of 
interest and importance not only to 
those who wish to become musical, but) 
to those who already are so, or think 


ment that we hear in a masterly perform- 
anee, those unexpected contrasts, those lan- 
guishing retards, those fiery accelerations, 
those delicate balancings of phrase against 
phrase, those affectionate lingerings over 
lovely modulations, those almost impercepti- 
ble delays as if to give a beautiful chord a 
little more time to resound along the cor- 
ridors of the memory, those tender caress- 
ing familiarities, those impetuous defiances, 
all those bold liberties which prove the 
tone masses submissive to the player’s will, 
the direct manifestation of his emotion— 
how eloquent, how illuminating they are! 





During the first season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, in 1883-1884, the price of 
a parquet seat was $7. Sixty-one perform- 
ances were given and the loss to Henry E. 
Abbey was, according to his partner, John 
B. Schoeffel, “nearly $600,000." A year pre- 
vious to this Adelina Patti had crossed the 
Atlantic to give a series of operatic con- 
certs at $10 a seat; but the price was soon 
reduced to $5. During the seven seasons 
of German opera, the price of a parquet 
seat was only $3. There were comparative- 


lly few stars; but when, in 1891-1892, Abbey 


and Grau became the managers and brought 
over a galaxy, including Lilli Lehmann, 
Emma Eames, Scalchi, Albani, Van Zandt, 
Nordica, Jean and Edouard de Reszke, and 
Lassalle, orchestra seats cost $5, and that 
price has been maintained ever since. In 


‘regard to the announcement recently made 


that the price of such seats is to be $6 next 
season, it is to be hoped that the directors 
have not made a mistake. They justify the 
advance on the ground that the fastidious 
New York public now demands the best per- 
formances from every point of view, includ- 
ing orchestra, conductors, scenery, and stage 
management, which greatly enhance the 
cost of giving opera. This is true, but it 
seems to some observers that it would have 


| been wise to leave well enough alone. Most 


of the performances this year have been 
well attended. Whether they will be next 


| year will depend chiefly on the attitude of 


the management toward the stars. Will 
Caruso be able to sing? If not, it will be 
necessary to modify the repertory and make 
room for other favorites. If it were an- 
nounced that Nordica, Eames, and Schu- 
mann-Heink were to be members of next 


| season's company; that Gadski would be 


here the whole season, and that Renaud 
would appear a dozen times in “Rigoletto,” 
“Don Giovanni,” and “Boris Godounoff,” it 
would doubtless act as a great encourage- 
ment to subscribers. It must be borne in 
mind that it is the purchasers of the most 
expensive seats who are the most insistent 
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! 
on having all-star casts of the kind which) 
Grau found so profitable. 


The American pianist, Myrtle Elvyn, does 
not forget at her concerts in Germany that 
this country has also produced a great com- 
poser for the piano; in other words, she 
puts MacDowell on her programmes. The 
German critics are cordial in their praise 
of her playing. 


lover 
instituted 


is a great 
he 


King Alfonso of Spain 
of good music. Last autumn 
a prize in the form of a subsidy of some 
$1,000 for the best orchestra, with a view 
of developing orchestral playing in the va- 
rious cities; and a condition was affixed 
to the award that a composition by a Span- 
ish musician must be played at every con- 
cert. It is his earnest wish that the 
chestra of the Madrid Symphony Concerts 
should visit London ‘next spring to give 
seme concerts under Fernandez Arbos, who 
was concert master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra a few years ago. Once 
Arbos takes his orchestra on a tour of the 
Spanish provinces, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cartagena, Alicante, Murcia, Bilbao, 
Sebastian, and other cities being visited in 
turn—the whole comprising forty- 
nine concerts. 


The D’Oyly Carte Principal Répertoire 
Company is giving revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera= at the Coronet Theatre, 
Notting Hill, 


or- 


a year 


San 


series 


Vienna is soon to boast of the possession 
of three new concert halls, equipped in the 
most modern fashion. They will form part 
of the scheme for the provision of the new 
buildings of the Academy of Music, the 
whole project involving an outlay of $1,- 
000,000. One of the concert-rooms will af- 
ford accommodation for 2,100 persons, and 
will be the most spacious hall in the ,Aus- 
trian capital, the largest at present in ex- 
istence, the Musik-Vereins Saal, seating 
not more than 1,675. There will be a plat- 
form large enough for a choir of from 600 
te 800 singers, and “by a mechanical ar- 
rangement,” it is stated, “the platform can 
be lowered if desired, so that the choir is 


” 


cut of sight of the public. 


The Tonkiinstler Orchestra of Munieh 
some weeks ago gave a series of concerts 
in Paris. At the first of them the audience 
numbered thirty-eight persons. The others 
were better attended. 
have 

his 


latest 
enthusiasm 


Debussy’s orchestral works 
rot aroused in Paris; but 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” has been revived 
of 
Opéra-Comique, 
of 
in 


series sixteen histork 
the 


performances 


In a special 
Thursday 
Paris, 
that in 
Among 


matinées in 

giving 
their day 
them 


1s operas 


were much vogue 
Pa- 


“Serva 
de 
“Toreador,” 

“Matltre 
Massé’s 


Pergolese’s 
drone “Richard 
Méhul’s Adam's 
ber’s “Domino Noir,” “Paér’s 
“Caid,” 


are 
‘< Lion 
Au- 

de 


‘No be 


Grétry’s Cour 


“Joseph,” 


Chapelle,” Thomas's 


de Jeanette. 
Madame Anne-Marie Judic, famous as 
light opera singer, died last Friday at 
Nice, aged sixty. She made her début in 
Paris in 1867 at the Gymnase Dramatique, 
in ‘‘Les Grandes Demojselles.” In 1872 she 
became a star. Among her successes were 
“La Branche cassée,”” ‘“Mamzelle Ni- 
touche,”’ and “La Belle au bois dormant.” 


a 


Madame Neruda Halle, the great violin- 
ist 


is dead in Berlin, aged seventy-two. 








She was born in Hungary, but achieved her 
fame in England as the wife of the Man- 
chester conductor, Sir Charles Halle. 

Alexandre Guilmant, the organist 
death at the age of seventy-four was 
cently announced from Meudon, had given 
recitals with great success in various parts 
of Europe and in this country. He was a 
professor in the Conservatory at Paris, 
editor of a collection entitled, “Archives 
des maitres de l'orgue,"’ and a composer of 
distinction. 


whose 
re- 


Art 

Cassell & Co. promise 
Academy Pictures and Sculpture 
G. K. Chesterton's “William Blake” (Dut- 
ton) is a pungent little book devoted almost 


for May 15 “Royal 
1911.” 


exclusively to the man and his ideas, and 
deficient on the side of his art. Mr. Ches 
terton insists, rightly we think, upon th 
solidity of Blake’s character About him 
there is nothing of the soft and despicable 
enthusiast. The strain of morbidity, which 
is also admitted, is due not to weakness, 


but excess of strength. Blake, we are told, 
impaired his mind by a too curiously logical 
and external attitude his visions. 
The sense of reverence was short in him; he 
exploited his hallucinations until he 
paired his judgment. A temperamental de- 
fect is well hit off as follows: 


toward 


im- 


Blake came out into the world a mystic 
in this very practical sense, that he came 
out to teach rather than to learn. Even as 


a boy he was bursting with occult informa- 
tion. And all through his life he had the 
deficiencies of one who is always giving out 
and has no time to take in. He was deaf 
with his own cataract of speech. 

On the positive side Mr. Chesterton em- 
phasizes Blake's essential rightness on most 
of art and Here 
is made of the with 
over the print of The Canterbury 
Stothard had treated the 
rade, emphasizing its quaintness and deny- 


issues morals. good use 


controversy Stothard 
Pilgrims. 


theme as a masque- 


ing it human value. Blake saw serious folk 
upon necessary business for their souls’ 
good: 

Blake was in the tradition of the 


best and most educated ideas about Chaucer, 


Stothard was the inheritor of the most fash- 
icnable ideas and the worst The whole 
incident cannot be dismissed without its 
moral and effect for all discussions about 
the morality and unmorality of art — 
In the future the fastidious artists who 
refuse to be anything but artists will go 
down in history as the embodiment of all 
the vulgarities and banalities of their time. 
People will point to a picture by Mr. Sar- 


gent or Mr. Shannon and say, “See, that man 
had caught all the middle class cant 
o* the early twentieth century.” 


most 


well will 
For a 
One 


Blake 


enjoyment 


who already knows 
this book 
novice essential information is missing 
like to told of the 
facture of those marvellous 
books. Nor is the 
dismissal of the propheti« 


One 


read with 


would be actual manu 


autographi: 
Chesterton 


eminently an 


book contain 


of 


as 


ing a comprehensive scheme the universe 


“only nobody could comprehend it” either 
satisfactory or illuminating The Flax 
manism of Blake again is much exaggerated 
Theoretically, Blake loathed loose and sug 
gestive methods, but he practised them when 
they served his turn Within a page of 
Mr. Chesterton's assertion that Blak« s 
merely a topsy-turvy Flaxman is the mys 
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On the 


terious cut of The Little Black Boy 


whole the book is a creditable addition to 
that excellent series, “The Popular Library 
of Art.” 


“Eugéne Carriére” (A. Colin: 280 pages, 
with 8 phototype plates 3.50 francs), by Ga- 
briel Séailles, an “essay of psychologic 
biography” of an artist who persisted for a 
lifetime in his narrow, but true conception 
of art, by a friend who has an equally nar- 
row and exclusive philosophy of life. The 
is sounded from the start: “The 
true life of an artist is his inner life.” 
Those who have tarried before Carriére’s 
pictures, impervious as they are to the pop- 
ulace, will be most attracted by the sixty 
pages on his technique. “Of color Carriére 
keeps only its light and shade; but his eye 
is marvellously sensitive to their gradations 


is 


keynote 


and accords Evidently, eyes not marvel 
lously sensitive must be resigned to not se 
ing the artist The story of 


the years of apprenticeship and struggle, and 


s subtle vision 


the persona) letters are open windows on an 
inner life which also seems to have elimin- 
ated all but the light and shade from the 
world’s color, contemplating resolutely 
shadows for real men. Now the shadow 


also is a phenomenon of the real. Is it not, 


perhaps, Professor Séailles's philosophy 
which makes us long in such a life to hear 
one toot from Nietzsche's more human 
trumpet? 

In the course of excavations at Welwyn 
Hertfordshire, England, two  prehistorix 


graves were discovered which contained ob- 


jects of great importance Among these 
were several amphorm, some fine imple 

ments of iron, and a beautiful Greek cup in 
Silver gilt, richly chased The date of the 
graves is considered to be the first century 
B. C. The interest of the discovery lies in 
the fact that it implies an ‘early connection 
between the ancient Britons and the civil 

ized nations of the Mediterranean, such as 


has not been fully realized before 


William Keith, the artist, died a week ago 
at his home in Berkeley, Cal. He was born 
in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1839, came 
to America when he was about twelve years 
old, was apprenticed to a wood engraver ir 
New York, and worked for some time on 


Harper’s Weekly and Harper's Monthly. In 


1859 he removed to California and oor 
began to use water colors Ten vears later 
he went abroad for study, and n 
has been back and forth a dozen tin 
His reputation was made by h landscap 
paintings His ideas on art wer as 
tcresting as his picture though it rd 
to tell how thoroughly he bell 1 in 
in his notion, for insta , 4 
ia art may be interchanged ! t tl 
sound of bells can be at lea d in 
a picture. 

Arch@ology has again iffered a 
loss in the death of Prof. Dr. R urd K 

i] von Stradonitz, who d I lit 
March at tl ag of t > Dr 
Kekulé was bo ofe 1 f ' 
at the Berlin I ! ld r f tt 
Archa ogical Mu i i | He Na 
the author of 1 1 irta vor of 
which the following are the yet ort t 
Die B rade Tremp ler Atl i 
Nik ther ) antih lerracott 

Be ret ze der antiken Skulptur 

terlir and “Die griech he Skulptur He 
ha ilso writt erous shorter t 

n tl aris if Prolog il t lica 





Finance 


TWO CONTRASTING MARKETS. 


It that the next 
really striking chapter of events finan- 
be opened at London; indeed, 
it may be said that the story has be- 
gun already, and in a way that shouid 


is quite possible 


cial will 


cause some astonished interest on the 
part of people who have so long been 
talking of England's financial and in- 
dustrial decadence. Absorbed in contem- 
plation of their own financial apathy, 
our people are only beginning to awake 
to the fact that the boom now in prog- 
ress on the London Stock Exchange and 
ia English trade has reached sensational 
dimensions. Only a little time ago, the 
oracles of Lombard Street and the Lon- 
don financial critics were explaining 
dolefully how prosperity must inevitably 
halt while the Liberal ministry was 
pressing its social projects, and the Brit- 
ish constitution, as the popular phrase- 
ology of the day described the situation, 
was in the melting-pot. But financial 
markets sometimes have a way of mov- 
ing in to more tangible con- 
siderations than those of politics. With- 
in a single week, we have had a wholly 
unparalleled monthly record in €£ng- 
land's foreign trade, a volume of Stock 
Exchange transactions which similarly 
passes precedent, and a day when ex- 


response 


change of checks reached the highest 
figure in the history of the London 
Clearing House. These are not altogeth 


er faint reminders of our own 1901. 

This foreign situation calls attention 
sharply to one of the most curious par- 
adoxes of the day—the mutual attitude 
of financial New York and financial Lon- 
don, knows that American 
markets and American trade have sunk 
into almost complete stagnation. Wall 
Street calls it industrial depression, and 
in spite of the rise in opera seats and 
cotton, the country certainly feels peor. 
Yet it is this very country which is lend- 
the tens of millions in 
acting, in short, as one 
of the bankers for a market and a trade 
movement, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, which are breaking records for 
activity. 

How much of this money, which our 
bankers are putting out in London be 
cannot lend it _ profitably 
here, is real American capital and how 
much Is borrowed European money lent 
out the market the bor- 
rowers raised it, is a somewhat puzzling 
question. Our “foreign balance” clear- 
ly results.from two very different op- 
erations—the floating of railway loans 
abroad, of which the proceeds are not 
required immediateiy, and the sudden 
and rather sensational return of our own 
external trade from the lowest mer- 


Every one 


ing capital by 


Lombard Street 


cause they 


on whence 


chandise export surplus in a dozen years 
excess as in the days 


to as large an 
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| when our high international prosperity process becomes ir all respects abnor- 
began. But so far as concerns Owner-| mal, and it is so on those occasions be- 
ship of these great reserves of capital, cause all the nations of the world are 
wow being placed co largely at the dis-|cjamoring simultaneously for capital to 
posal of financial Londor, the case is the|... in further exploitation of values, 


same whatever their origin may have | when there is not enough free capital 

—. ‘in existence to satisfy all of them. It 
It was in the early months of 1901, | is after such periods that the world- 

when New York was similarly lending yjae credit crises come. 

out capital in London—when our bank: | But the aspect of the case most in- 

ing houses subscribed to $200,000,000 of teresting to the American market now 


the British government’s Boer war is, how long we are reasonably to wait 
loans, and for some of them dealt di-\p.rore the international movement is 
rect with the English Exchequer—that | . ain diverted in our own direction. One 
the amateur economists of Wall Street | o¢ the incidental teachings of the his- 


began to talk of New York displacing | tory of finance is that when the world’s 


London as the financial centre of the | capital reserves are for good and suffi- 
world. The world has moved since then, | 


; : ’}clent reasons converged upon one mar- 
and Wall Street itself has iearned 2) ket, that market overdoes things; and 
good deal more about international ithe hour of its excesses is very apt to 
finance. It has seen the same foreign |, the hour when capital takes its flight 
banks and banking houses taking @ Very |t somewhere else. It may be so on the 


different attitude toward Wall Street, | present occasion with the booming Eng- 
and Wall Street itself acting as the cen- 


lish market, as it was in our own at the 
tral money market of the world would | .y)mination of affairs in 1901. This is 


hardly act. Not only have we lived | one consideration, not wholly devoid of 


ign 1906 and 190y, but within a year | interest in its possible application to 
we have seen our financiers stretching | the American situation later on 

their hands imploringly toward the Eu-|_ 

ropean money market, asking for help| 

to preserve us from destruction. BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Europe, perhaps with the smile that) austin. M. The Arrow Maker: a Drama 


came from longer experience in ouch | sure — ——" i ie 
a __| Baskervill, C, R. onglis ements 

things, cheerfully granted the request— | Jonson’s Early Comedy. Austin: 
though at a highly profitable price—and | sity of Texas. 

. ‘ inary |Brehms Tierleben. Vierte, neubearbeitete 
now comes this seemingly extraordinary Auten. Vene—ieetes Band. iemekes 6 
change. Exactly what does it mean, in| Buechner. 
the broad and world-wide sweep of eco-| Carnegie Institution Publications: Amer- 


ican History in Roman and other Italian 

nomic events? Archives, by C. R. Fish; Root Habits of 

Perhaps it means, for one thing, that | ae ses he by W. A. Cannon; The 

the accumulated free capital of the | ae mens <a i hf < fear Ge 
world, under the guidance of the great 
international houses, knows no political | 
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|} Evolution, by F. E. Lutz; On Germinal 

or geographical boundaries, but passes/ Transplantation in Vertebrates, by W. E. 
from nation to nation as opportunity Pn aga age - > —— a 
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for its profitable use develops. It rushed | po % an 31.20. — ™ 

into the United States during 1901, and | Cattelle, W. R. The Diamond. Lane Co. $2 

it was well able to do so, because, at), "°t: 


Colles, W. M., and Cresswell, H. Success 
the very moment of our abounding finan-| in Literature, Duffield. $1.25 net. 
cial prosperity, England’s war depres-| Denis, P. Brazil. Scribner. $3 net. 


Dickens Centenary Edition. Martin Chuz- 
zlewit (2 vols.); A Tale of Two Cities; 
Dombey & Son (2 vols.); Great Expecta- 
tions. Scribner. $1 each. 

Dillon, M. Miss Livingston’s Companion: 


sion and the extensive German liquida- | 
tion released on a prodigious scale the | 
capital previously tied up in those mar- 








kets. In 1896, it nad moved in exactly a Love Story of Old New York. Cen- 
the opposite direction, when financial; ‘tury Co. $1.30 net. 
and industrial depression in this coun: | 
try was releasing the capital for which | . 
7 —— - Financial. 


there was high demand in England's 
booming markets. What we are seeing | 
to-day is a repetition of 1896; England | 
is perfectly able to employ, in its pros- | 
perous trade and speculation, all the 
money which has been expelled from the 
channels of American industry by the 
depression of the season. 

These are altogether normal incidents 
in the economic movement on the grand 
scale. In the wide diversity of a sea- 
son's industrial conditions throughout 
the world, one market can almost al- 
ways profitably use the loanable fund 
for which another has no need, It is only 
in years like 1905 and 1906 that the 
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ranged from the point of view of a biolo- 
» gist intent on making our knowledge of 
the make-up and life of the lower ani- 
WY mals help in understanding human struc- 
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» to human welfare. 


Prof. G. H. Parker, Harvard Univer- 
y sity:—The book impresses me as an un- 
y usually good reading text for elementary 
y work, and brings out so well man and his 
relation to other animals that I wish the 
» title had been “Man as an Animal.” I 
y shall be glad to recommend it in the di- 
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Bad nerves are our national 
disease. 


To preserve good nerves and 
cure nervous disorders are the 
aims of this practical, yet scien- 
tific, book, which tells the ner- 
vous man—especially the hard- 
worked man of sedentary ways 
—how, specifically, to order 
his life, how to eat, drink, sleep, 
and exercise, in order to keep 
or recover his physical well- 
being. 
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A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest 


By JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History 
in the University College of North Wales. Bangor. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 380+468. $6.00 net. 


In this work the story of Wales is told tm detail down to the strug- 
gle in which the country lost its independence. Prehistoric Wales, 
Roman Wales, the early institutions of the Welsh, the political divi- 
sions of the country, the Norman invasions and settlements, and the 
achievements of the more powerful princes are successively described. 
Special sections are devoted to the history of the Welsh Church. The 
relations between England and Wales are traced at each stage, and 
the reaction of Welsh upon English history is illustrated. 


The History of Trade Unionism 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. With Map and full 
Bibliography of the Subject. New Edition, Tenth  Thou- 
sand. §8vo. $2.60 net. 
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length with the situation created by the Osborne Judgment, the prin 
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Trade Union constitution and function during the past two decades. 
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and the idea of the book is to show how his character developed for 
the better, under the political, religious, and social influences that are 
described in the story. 

“A stirring, sensational novel which grips the reader’s attention.’’— 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Educational Problems 
By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President of Clark University. Author of “Adolescence,” etc. 

Dr. Hall's important work is nearly ready. In two volumes he gives to the public the results of his 
lifelong study of educational problems. The scope of the work is wide and ranges from the kindergarten to 
the high school, and deals with problems not only of the school and intellect, but of the moral, religious and 
social education and shaping o% the child into the man. The author believes that we need a great educa- 
tional revival all along the line, and that it already has begun, and he strikes out in the lines of various re- 
forms that are now impending. Ready May 5. Uniform with “Adolescence.” Two vols. Cloth, 8vo, $7.50 net. 


The Training of Children in Religion 


By George Hodges, D.D. 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge. 

A wise and practical guide for parents, guardians, Sunday-school teachers, clergymen, and all interest- 
ed in the moral welfare of youth. A sympathetic knowledge of child nature, and a broad appreciation of the 
difficulties in treating it, has enabled the author to furnish practical suggestions on such subjects as when re- 
ligious teaching should begin, church attendance, the influence of example in the adult, the best form of pray- 
ers, the guidance of the child's growing moral nature, the use of Sunday for the child, the necessary quali- 
ties and duties of the Sunday school teacher, etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


The Obvious Orient 


By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of the Science of Government at Harvard University. 

The title which, Dr. Hart has clrosen for his new volume is an admission that, no matter how indus- 
trious he may be, no one can learn all there is to know of the most ancient and inscrutable of the continents 
in an eight months’ experience. His book, however, reflects much more than surface impressions. He had 
unusual opportunities to observe and investigate the actual workings of government and the social systems 
in Japan, China, and the Philippines; and his comments upon the bewildering and picturesque detail of Ori- 
ental life are entertaining and illuminating. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
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An Outline of the Science of Eugenics 
By William E. Kellicott, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biology at Goucher College. 

This volume is a study of the present status of that science which has for its aim the improvement vi 
the innate characteristics of the human race; which aims to produce a more healthy, more vigorous an: 
more able humanity. It is believed that the publication of this book will mark an epoch in the progress of 
this science The author divides his subject into these three headings: The Sources and Aims of the Sci- 
ence of Kugenics; The Biological Foundations of Eugenics; Human Heredity and the Eugenic Program. 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


Extinct Monsters and Creatures of Other Days 
By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


This popular account of the larger forms of ancient animal iife has been thoroughly revised to include 
the recent discoveries and advances in Paleontology. Originally written as two books, the material is now 
combined into one volume covering nearly all of the monsters of early days of which anything is known—the 
dragons, the great fish lizards, the mastodon, mammoth, dinosaur, and elephantine monsters, the ancestors of 
the horse, etc., ete. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 special net. 


Property Insurance 
By Solomon S. Huebner, M.S., Ph.D. 


Professor of Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A treatise on fire insurance, marine insurance, corporate surety bonding, title insurance, and credit in- 

surance, with coples of the leading forms and clauses. The principles and the practice upon which the prop- 

erty insurance business is based are clearly outlined, and the book should prove of value and interest to in- 
surance agents and brokers, investigators, students, shippers, and large holders of property. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 
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